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Or all the studies which relate to the material 
universe, there is none, perhaps, which appeals so 
powerfully to our senses, or which comes into 
such close and immediate contact with our wants 
and enjoyments, as that of geology. In our hour- 
ly walks, whether on business or for pleasure, we 
tread with heedless step upon the apparently uuin- 


teresting objects which it embraces; but could | and in the imperial sceptre, are invaluable instru- 


we rightly interrogate the rounded pebble at our 
feet, it would read us an exciting chapter on the 
history of primeval times, and would tell us of the 
convulsions by which it was wrenched from its 
parent rock, and of the floods by which it was 
abraded, and transported to its present humble lo- 
eality. In our visit to the picturesque and the 
sublime in nature, we are brought into closer 
proximity to the more interesting phenomena of 
geology. In the precipices which protect our 
rock-girt shores, which flank our mountain glens, 
er which variegate our Jowland valleys, and in the 
shapeless fragments at their base, which the lichen 
eolors, and round which the ivy twines, we see 
the remnants of uplifted and shattered beds, which 
once repused in peace at the bottom of the ocean. 
Nor does the rounded boulder, which would have 
defied the lapidary’s wheel of the Giant Age, give 
forth a less oracular response from its grave of 
clay, or from its lair of sand. Floated by ice 
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from some Alpine summit, or hurried along ia 
torrents of mud, and floods of water, it may have 
traversed a quarter of the globe, amid the erash 
of falling forests, and the death shrieks of the 
noble animals which they sheltered. ‘The moun- 
lain range too, with its catacombs below, along 
which the earthquake transmits its terrific sounds, 
reminds us of the mighty power by which it was 
upheaved ;—while the lofty peak, with its cap of 
ice, or its nostrils of fire, places in our view the 
tremendous agencies which have been at work be- 
veath us. 

But it is not merely amid the powers of exter- 
nal nature that the once hidden things of the earth 
ure presented to our view. Our temples and our 
palaces are formed from the rocks of a primeval 
uge; bearing the very ripple-marks of a Pre- 
Adamite ocean—grooved by the passage of the 
once moving boulder, and embosoming the relies 
of anvient life, and the plants by which it was 
sustained. Our dwellings, too, are ornamented 
with the variegated limestones—the indurated 
tombs of molluscous life—and our apartments 
heated with the carbon of primeval forests, and 
lighted with the gaseous element which it confines. 
The obelisk of granite, and the colossal bronze, 
which transmit to future ages the deeds of the hero 
and the sage, are equally the production of the 
earth's prolific womb: and from the green bed of 
the ocean has been raised the pure and spotless 
marble, to mould the divine lineaments of beauty, 
and perpetuate the expressions of 
power, 


intellectual 
From a remoter age, and a still greater 
depth, the primary and secondary rocks have 
yielded a rich tribute to the chaplet of rank, and 
to the processes of art. The diamond and the 
sapphire, while they shine in the royal diadem, 


ments in the hands of the artizan; and the ruby 
and the topaz, and the emerald and the chrysobery}, 
have been scattered from the jewel caskets of our 
mother arth, to please the eye, and to gratify 
the vanity of her children. 

Exhibiting, as it peculiarly does, almost all 
those objects of interest and research, Scotland 
has been diligently studied both by native and 
fureign observers ; and she has sent into the geo- 
logical field a distinguished group of inquirers, 
who have performed a noble feat in exploring the 
general structure of the earth, in deciphering its 
ancient monuments, and in unlocking those store- 
houses of mineral wealth, from which civilized 
man derives the elements of that gigantic power, 
which his otherwise feeble arm wields over nature. 

‘The occurrence of shells on the highest moun- 
tains, and the remains of plants and animals, 
which the most superficial observer could not fail 
tw notice in the recks around him, have for cen- 
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turies commanded the attention and exercised the 
ingenuity of every student of nature; but though 
sparks of geological truth were from time to time 
elicited by speculative minds, it was not till the 
end of the last century that its great lights broke 
forth, and that it took the form and character of 
one of the noblest of the sciences. Without un- 
dervaluing the labors of Werner and other illus- 
trious foreigners, or those of our southern country- 
men, Mitchell and Simith, at the close of the last 
century, we may characterize the commencement 
ef the present as the brightest period of geological 
discovery, and place its most active locality in the 
aorthern metropolis of our island. ht was doubt- 
less from the Royal Society of Edinburgh, as a 
centre, that a great geological impulse was prop- 
agated southward, and it was by the collision of 
the Wernerian and Huttonian views, the antago- 
nist theories of water and of fire, that men of intel- 
Jectual power were summoned from other studies ; 
and that grand truths, which fanaticism and intol- 
erance had hitherto abjured, rose triumphant over 
the ignorance and bigotry of the age. The Geo- 
logical Svuciety of London, which, doubtless, 
sprung from the excitement in the Scottish metrop- 
olis, entered on the new field of research with a 
faltering step. ‘The prejudices of the English 
mind had been marshalled with illiberal violence 
against the Huttonian doctrines. Infidelity and 
Atheisin were charged against their supporters ; 
and had there been a Protestant Inquisition in 
England, at that period of general political excite- 
ment, the geologists of the north would have been 
immured in its deepest dungeons. 

‘Truth, however, marched apace; and though 
her simple but majestic procession be often solemn 
and slow, and her votsries few and dejected, yet 
on this as on every eccasivn, she triumphed over 
the most inveterate prepossessions, and finally took 
up her abode in these very halls and institutions 
where she had been persecuted and reviled. 
When their science had been thus acquitted of the 
charge of inpiety and irreligion, the members of 
the Gevlogical Society left their humble and timid 
position of being the collectors only of the materi- 
als of fulure generalizations, and became at once 
the most successful observers of geological phenom- 
ena, aid the boldest asserters of geological truth. 

In this field of research, in which the physical 
as well as the intellectual frame of the philosopher 
is made tributary to science, two of our country- 
men—Sir Roderick Murchison and Sir Charles 
Lyell—have been among our most active labor- 
ers. From the study of their native glens, these 
distinguished travellers, like the Humboldts and the 
Von Buchs of the continent, have passed into 
foreign lands, exploring the north and the south 
of Europe, and extending their labors to the 
eastern ranges of the Ural and the Timan, and to 
the Apallachians and the Alleghanies in the far 
west. The geological science of Scotland has 


thus maiutained, even in the world’s estimate, its 
ancient renown; and in return for the lights which 
it has shed, und the shadows which it has paled, 
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the imperial sovereign of the north has honored it 
with his brightest chaplet; while the intellectual 
democracy of the west has taken counsel] at the 
feet of its Gamaliel. But while our two country- 
men were interrogating the strata of other lands, 
many able and active Jaborers have been at work 
in their own. Among the geologists contempo- 
rary with Hutton and Playfair, we may enumerate 
Sir James Hall, Professor Jameson, Dr. Fleming, 
Dr. Hope, Doctor Maceulloeh, Colonel Imrie, Sir 
George Maekenzie, Mr. Allan, and Dr. Mackuight; 
and in more recent times, geology has been more 
or less actively pursued by Mr. Miller, Mr. David 
Milne, Professor Forbes, Mr. Maclaren, Mr. An- 
drew Ramsay, and Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Among these eminent students of the structure 
of the earth, Mr. Hugh Miller holds a lofty place, 
not merely from the discovery of new and unde- 
scribed organisms jn the old red sandstone, but 
from the aecuracy and beauty of his descriptions, 
the purity and elegance of his composition, and the 
high tone of philosophy and religion which dis- 
tinguishes all his writings. Mr. Miller is one of 
the few individuals in the history of Scottish sei- 
ence who have raised themselves above the labors 
of an humble profession, by the force of their genius 
and the excellence of their character, to a compar- 
atively high place in the social scale. Mr. Tel- 
ford, like Mr. Miller, followed the profession of a 
stone-mason before his industry and self-tuition 
qualified him for the higher functions of an arehi- 
tect and an engineer; and Mr. Watt and Mr. 
Rennie rose to wealth and fame without the aid 
of a university education. But distinguished as 
these individuals were, none of them possessed 
those qualities of mind which Mr. Miller has ex- 
hibited in his writings; and, with the exception 
of Burns, the uneducated genius which has done 
honor to Scotland during the last century has 
never displayed that mental refinement, and clas- 
sical taste, and intellectual energy, which mark all 
the writings of our author. We wish that we 
could have gratified our readers with an authentie 
and even detailed narrative of the previous history 
of so remarkable a writer, and of the steps by 
which his knowledge was acquired, and the dif- 
ficulties which he encountered in its pursuit; but 
though this is not, to any great extent, in our 
power, we shall at least be able, chiefly from Mr. 
Miller's own writings, to follow him throughout 
his geological career. 

Mr. Miller was born at Cromarty, of humble 
but respectable parents, whose history would have 
possessed no inconsiderable interest, even if it had 
not derived one of a higher kind from the genius 
and fortunes of their child. By the paternal side, 
he was descended from a race of sea-faring people, 
whose family burying-ground, if we judge from the 
past, seems to have been the sea. Under its green 
waves his father sleeps; his grandfather, his two 
grand-uneles, one of whom sailed round the world 
with Anson, lie also there ; and the same exten- 
sive cemetery contains the relies of severz] of his 
more distant relatives. His father was but an in 
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fant of scarcely a year old at the death of our author's 
grandfather, and had to commence life as a poor 
ship-boy ; but such was the energy of his mind, that 
when little turned of thirty, he had become the mas- 
ter and owner of a fine large sloop, and had built 
himself a good house, which entitled his son to the 
franchise on the passing of the reform bill. Having 
unfortunately lost his sloop in a storm, he had to 
begin the world anew, and he soon became master 
and owner of another, and would have thriven had 
he lived ; but the hereditary fate was too strong 
for him, and when our author was a little boy of 
five summers, his father’s fine new sloop foundered | 
at sea in a terrible tempest, and he and his crew | 
were never more heard of. Mr. Miller had two} 
sisters younger than himself, both of whom died | 
ere they attained to womanhood. His mother | 
experienced the usual difficulties which a widow 

has to encounter in the decent education of her | 





family ; but she struggled honestly and success- | 
fully, and ultimately found her reward in the | 
character and fame of her son. It is from this | 
excellent woman that Mr. Miller has inherited | 
thuse sentiments and feelings which have given | 
energy to his talents as the defender of revealed 
truth, and the champion of the church of his 
fathers. She was the great grand-daughter of a 
venerable man, still well known to tradition in the | 
north of Scotland as Donald Roy of Nigg—a sort 
of northern Peden, who is described in the history | 
of our church as the single individual who, at the | 
age of eighty, when the presbytery of the district 
had assembled in the empty church for the purpose | 
of inducting an ebnoxious presentee, had the 
courage to protest against the intrusion, and to 
declare ‘* that the blood of the people of Nigg | 
would be required at their hands if they settled a | 
man fo the walls of that chureh.”’* ‘Tradition his 
represented him as a seer of visions, and a proph- 
esier of prophecies ; but whatever credit may be 
given to stories of this kind, which have been 
told also of Knox, Welsh, and Rutherford, this | 
ancient champion of non-intrusion was a man of | 
genuine piety, and the savor of his ennobling be- | 
liefs and his strict morals has survived in his | 
family for generations. Ifthe child of such parents 
did not receive the best education which his native | 
tewn could afford, it was not their fault nor that | 
of his teacher. The fetters of a gymnasium are | 
not easily worn by the adventurous youth who has | 
sought and found his pleasures among the hills | 
and on the waters. ‘They chafe the young and | 
active limb, that has grown vigorous under the | 
blue sky, and never known repose but at midnight. 
The young philosopher of Cromarty was a member 
of this restless community ; and he had been the 
hero of adventures and accidents among rocks and | 
woods, which are still remembered in his native 
town. ‘The parish school was therefore not the 
scene of his enjoyments; and while he was a 


* In the ‘‘ Witnesses for the Truth,” a recent illustrate 
publication of the Free Charch, Donald is represented in 
this scene, ina respectable wood cut, as a man of middle 
Jife, “all plaited and plumed in his tartan array,”—a 
dress which he probably never wore. 


| Nature demands. 


| common lot. 


| to toil. 


‘and remove the huge strata beneath. 
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truant and, with reverence to be spoken, a dunce 
when under its jurisdiction, he was busy in the 
fields and on the sea-shore in collecting those stores 
of knowledge which he was born to dispense among 
his fellow-men. He escaped, however, from school 
with the knowledge of reading, writing, and a 
little arithmetic, and with the credit of uniting a 
great memory with a little scholarship. Unlike 
his illustrious predecessor, Cuvier, he had studied 
Natural History in the fields and among the 
mountains ere he had sought for it in books; 
while the French philosopher had become a learned 
naturalist before he had even looked upon the 
world of Nature.* This singular contrast it is not 
difficult to explain. With a sickly constitution 
and a delicate frame, the youthful Cuvier wanted 
that physical activity which the observation of 
Our Scottish geologist, on the 


| contrary, in vigorous health, and with an iron frame, 


rushed to the rocks and the sea-shore in search of 
the instruction which was not provided for him at 
schoo], and which he could find no books to supply. 

After receiving this measure of education, Mr. 
Miller set out in February, 1821, with a heavy 
heart, as he himself confesses, ‘‘ to make his first 
acquaintance with a life of labor and restraint :’’-— 


I was but a slim, loose-jointed boy at the time, 
fond of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of 


| dreaming when broad awake ; and woful, change! I 


was now going to work at what Burns has instanced 
in his **'T'wa Dogs’ as one of the most disagree- 


-able of all employments—to work in a quarry. 


Hating the passing uneasiness occasioned by a few 
gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life which 
had already gone by had been happy beyond the 
I had been a wanderer among rocks 
and woods—a reader of curious books, when I could 
get them—a gleaner of old traditionary stories— 
and now | was going to exchange all my day-dreams 
and all my amusements for the kind of life in 
which men toil every day that they may be enabled 
to eat, and eat every day that they may be enabled 
The quarry in which 1 wrought Jay on the 
southern shore of a noble inland bay, or frith rather, 
(the bay of Cromarty.) with a little clear stream 
on the one side, and a thick fir wood on the other. 
It had been opened in the old red sandstone of the 
district, and was overtopped by a huge bank of 
diluvial clay, and which rose over it in some places 
to the height of nearly thirty feet.— Old Red 
Sandstone, p. 4. 


After removing the loose fragments below, 
picks and wedges and levers were applied in vain 
by our author and his brother workmen to tear up 
lasting by 


gunpowder became necessary. A mass of the 


'diluvial clay came tumbling down, ‘* bearing with 
/it two dead birds, that in a recent storm had crept 


into one of the deeper fissures to die in the shelter.” 
While admiring the pretty cock goldfinch, and the 


ilight-blue and grayish-yellow woodpecker, and 


moralizing on their fate, the workmen were ordered 
to lay aside their touls, and thus ended the first 
day’s labor of our young geologist. ‘The sun was 
then sinking behind the thick fir wood behind him, 


* North British Review, vol. i. 
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and the long dark shadows of the trees stretching 
tothe shore. Notwithstanding his blistered hands, 
and the fatigue which blistered them, he found 
himself next morning as light of heart as his fel- 
low-laborers, and able to enjoy the magnificent 
scenery around him, which he thus so beautifully 
describes :— 


There had been a smart frost during the night, 
and the rime lay white on the grass as we passed 
onwards through the fields, but the sun rose ina 
clear atmosphere, and the day mellowed as it 
advanced into one of those delightful days of early 
spring, which give so pleasing an earnest of what- 
ever is mild and genial in the better half of the year. 
All the workmen rested at midday, and I went to 
enjoy my half hour alone on a mossy knoll in the 
neighboring wood, which commands through the 
trees a wide prospect of the bay and the opposite 
shore. ‘here was not a wrinkle on the water nor 
a cloud in the sky, and the branches where as move- 
less in the calm as if they had been traced on canvas. 
From a wooded promontory that stretched half way 
across the frith, there ascended a thin column of 
smoke. It rose straight on the line of a plummet for 
more than a thousand yards, and then, as reaching 
@ thinner stratum of air, spread out equally on every 
side like the foliage of a stately tree. Ben Wevis 
rose to the west white with the yet unwasted snows 
of winter, and as sharpiy defined in the clear atmos- 
phere as if all its sunny slopes and blue retiring 
hollows had been chiselled in marble. A line of 
snow ran along the opposite hills; all above was 
white and all below was purple.—O/d Red Sand- 
stone, pp. 6, 7. 


In raising from its bed the large mass of strata 
which the gunpowder had loosened, on the surface 
of the solid stone, our young quarrier discried the 


rigid and furrowed ripple marks which the tide | 
leaves upon every sandy shore, and he wondered | 


what had become of the waves that had thus fretted 
the solid reck—and of what element they had 
been composed. His admiration was equally ex- 
cited by a circular depression in the sandstone, 
‘broken and flawed in every direction, as if it 
had been the bottom of a pool recently dried up, 
which had shrunk and split in the hardening.”’ 
And before the day closed, a series of large stones 
had rolled down from the clay, ‘* all rounded and 
water-worn as if they had been tossed in the sea 
Or the bed of a river for hundreds of years.’ Was 


the clay which enclosed them created on the rock | 


apon which it lay? No workman ever manufac- 
tures a half-worn article !—were the ejaculations 
of the geologist at his alphabet. 

Our author and his companions were soon 
removed to an easier wrought quarry, and one 
more pregnant with interest, which had been 
opened “in a lofty wall of cliffs that overhangs 
the northern shore of the Moray Frith. Here 
the geology of the district exhibited itself in 
section. 


We see in one place the primary rock, with its 
seins of granite and quartz—its dizzy precipices 
of gneiss, and its huge masses of hornblende; we 
find the secondary rock in another, with its bed 
of sandstone aud shale—its spars, its clays, and its 
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nodular limestones. We discover the still little 
known but highly interesting fossils of the Old 
Red Sandstone in one deposition—we find the 
beautifully preserved shells and lignites of the lias 
in another. ‘There are the remains of two several 
creations at once before us. The shore, too, is 
heaped with rolled fragments of almost every 
variety of rock—basalts, ironstones, hypersthenes, 
porphyries, bituminous shales, and micaceous 
schists. In short. the young geologist, had he all 
Europe before him, could hardly choose for him- 
self a better field. I had, however, no one to tell 
me so at the time, for geology had not yet travelled 
so far north ; and so without guide or vocabulary, 
Lhad.to grope my way as | best might, and find 
out all its wonders for myself. But so slow was 
the process, and so much was | a seeker in the 
dark, that the facts contained in these few sen- 
tences were the patient gatherings of years.— Old 
Red Sandstone, pp. 9, 10. 

In this rich field of inquiry our author en- 
countered, almost daily, new objects of wonder 
and instruction. In one nodular mass of lime- 
stone he found the beautiful ammonite, like one 
of the finely seulptured volutes of an lonie eapi- 
tal. Within others fish-seales and bivalve shells, 
and in the centre of another he deteeted a piece 
of deeayed wood. Upon quitting the quarry for 
the building upon which the workmen were to be 
employed, the workmen received half a holiday, and 
our young philosopher devoted this valuable inter- 
val to search for certain curiously shaped stones, 
which one of the quarriers told him resembled the 
heads of boarding-pikes, and which, under the 
name of thunder-bolts, were held to be a sovereign 
remedy for cattle that had been bewitched. On 
the shore two miles off, where we expected these 
remarkable bodies, he found deposits quite differ- 
ent either from the sandstone cliffs or the primary 
rocks further to the west. ‘They consisted of 
‘thin stata of limestone, alternating with thicker 
beds of a black slaty substance,’’ which burned 
with a bright flame and a bituminous odor. 
Though only the eighth part of an inch thick, 
each layer contained thousands of fossils peculiar 
to the lias—seallops and gryphites, ammonites, 
twigs and leaves of plants, cones of pine, pieces 
of charcoal, and scales of fishes, the impressions 
being of achalky whiteness, contrasting strikingly 
with their black bituminous lair. Among these 
fragments of animal and vegetable life he at Jast 
detected his thunder-bo/t in the form of a Belem- 
nite, the remains of a variety of enttle-fish long 
since extinct. 

In the exercise of his profession, which ‘* was 
a wandering one,’’ our author advanced steadily, 
though slowly and surely, in his geological ac- 
quirements. 


I remember (says he) passing direct on one 
occasion from the wild western coast of Rosshire, 
where the Old Red Sandstone leans at a high angle 
against the prevailing quartz rock of the district, 
to where, on the southern skirts of Mid-Lothian, 
mountain limestone rises amid the coal. TI have 
resided one season on a raised beach on the Moray 
Frith. I have spent the season immediately following 
amid the ancient granites and contorted schists of the 
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central Highlands. In the north I have laid open 
by thousands the shells and lignites of the Oolite 
in the south ; I have disinterred from their matrices 
of stone or of shale the huge reeds and tree ferns of 
the carboniferous period. * * * In the north 
there occurs a vast gap in the scale. The Lias 
leans unconformably against the Old Red Sand- 
stone; there is no mountain limestone, no coal 
measures, none of the New Red Marls or Sand- 
stones. ‘Chere are at least three entire systems 
omitted. But the upper portion of the scale is 
well-nigh complete. In one locality we may pass 
from the Lower to the Upper Lias, in another from 
the inferior to the great Oolite, and onward to the 
Oxford Clay and the Coral Rag. We may explore 
in a third locality beds identical in their organisms 
with the Wealden of Sussex. In a fourth we find 
the flints and fossils of the chalk. ‘The lower part 
of the seale is also well-nigh complete. ‘The Old 
Red Sandstone is amply developed in Moray, Caith- 
ness, and Ross, and the Grauwacke very exten- 
sively in Banffshire. But to acquaint one’s self 
with tke three missing formations—to complete 
one’s knewledge of the entire scale by filling up 
the hiatus—it is necessary to remove to the south. 
The geology of the Lothians is the geology of at 
least two thirds of the gap, and perhaps a little 
more ;—the geology of Arran wants only a few of 
the upper beds of the New Red Sandstone te fill it 
entirely.— Old Red Sandstone, pp. 13—17. 


After having spent rearly fifteen years in the 
profession of a stone-mmason, Mr. Miller was 
promoted to a position more suited to his genius. 
When a bank was established in his native town 
of Cromarty, he received the appointment of ac- 
countant, aad he was thus employed, for five 
years, in keeping ledgers and discounting bills. 
When the contest in the Church of Scotlind had 
come to a close, by the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Auchterarder case, Mr. Miller’s 
celebrated letter to Lord Brougham* attracted the 
particular attention of the party which was about 
to leave the establishment, and he was selected as 
the most competent person to conduct the Witness 
newspaper, the principal metropolitan organ of 
the Free Chureh. ‘The great success which this 
journal has met with is owing, doubtless, to the 
fine articles, political, ecclesiastical, and geologi- 
eal, which Mr. Miller has written for it. In the 
few leisure hours which so eugrossing an occupa- 
tion has allowed him to enjoy, he has devoted 
himself to the ardent prosecution of scientific 
inquiries ; and we trust the time is not far distant 
when the liberality of his country, to which he 
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as 1831, but it was only in 1838 that he “ introduced 
it to the acquaintance of geolugists.”” It was not 
ull 1831 that Mr. Miller began to receive assist- 
ance in his studies from without. In the appen- 
dix to Messrs. Anderson of Inverness’ admirable 
Guide to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
which **he perused with intense interest,” he 
found the most important information respecting 
the geology of the North of Scotland ; and during 
a correspondence with the accomplished authors 
of that work, many of his views were developed, 
and his difficulties removed. Jn 1838 he com- 
mmunicated to Dr. Malcolmson, of Madras, then in 
Paris, a drawing and description of the Plerichthys. 
His letter was submitted to Agassiz, and subse 
quently a restored drawing was communicated to 
the Elgin Scientific Society. The great natural- 
ists, as well as the members of the provincial 
society, were surprised at the new form of life 
which Mr. Miller had disclosed, and some of them, 
no doubt, regarded it with a sceptical eye. ‘* Nat 
many months after, however, a true bona fide 
Peerichthys was turned up in one of the newly 
discovered beds of Nairnshire.’ In his last 
visit to Scotland, Agassiz found six species of the 
Pterichythys, three of which, and the wings of a 
fourth, were in Mr. Miller’s collection. 

This remarkable auimal has less resem- 
blance than any other fossil of the old red sand- 
siene to anything that now exists. When first 
brought to view by the single blow of a hammer, 
there appeared on a ground of light-colored lime- 
stone the effigy of a creature, fashioned apparently 
out of jet, with a body covered with plates, two 
powerlul looking arms articulated at the shoulders, 
a head as entirely lost in the trunk as that of the 
ray, (or skate.) and a long angular tail equal in 
length to a third of the entire figure. Its gen- 
eral resemblance is to the letter T. The upper 
part of the vertical line being swelled out, and the 
lower part ending in an angular point, the two 
horizontal portions being, in the opinion of Agas- 
siz, instruments of defence. ‘To this remarkable 
fossil M. Agassiz has given the appropriate name 
of Pterichthys Milleri. An aecount of it, accom- 
panied with two fine specimens, was ecommuni- 
cated to the Geological Section of the British As- 
sociation at Glasgow, in September, 1840, and the 
most ample details, with accurate drawings, were 
afterwards published in 1841, in Mr. Miller's first 
work on The Old Red Sandstone, which was 


has done so much honor, will allow him to give | dedicated to Sir Roderick Murchison, who was 


his whole time to the prosecution of science. 


| born on the Old Red Sandstone of the North, in 


Geologists of high character had believed that} the same district as Mr. Miller, and of whose 


the old red sandstone was defective in organic 


great acquirements and distinguished labors we 


remains ; and it was not till afier ten years’ ac-| have already seen occasion to give an ample 


quaintanee with it that Mr. Miller discovered it! account.* 
The labors of other | 


to be richly fossiliferous. 


This admirable work has already 
passed through three editions. From the orig- 


ten years were required to assign to its fossils inality and accuracy of its descriptions, and the 


their exact place in the scale. 


must remarkable. 


* See Note on page 150. 


| importance of the researches which it contains, ig 


Among the fossils discovered by our author,| has obtained for its author a high reputation 


the Prerichthys or winged fish is doubtless the | 
He had disinterred it so early | 


among gevlogists, while from the elegance and 
purity of its style, and the force and liveliness of 


* North British Review, vol. v. 
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its illustrations, it has received the highest praise 
from its more general readers.* 

Although we have been obliged, from the infor- 
mation which it contains of our author's early 
studies, to mention the ** Old Red Sandstone’ as 
if it had been his first work; yet so early as 
1830, after he had made his first fossil discoveries 
at Cromarty, he composed a paper on the subject, 
(his first published production,) which appeared 
as one of the chapters of a small legendary and 
descriptive work, entitled The Traditional History 
of Cromarty which did not appear till 1835. 
This chapter, entitled ** The Autiquary of the 
World,’ poss: a high degree of interest. 
After describing the scene around him in its picto- 
rial aspect, and under the warm associations which 
link it with existing life, he surveys it with the 
cool eye of an ‘ antiquary of the world,” studying 
its once buried monuments, and deciphering the 
alphabet of plants and animals, the hieroglyphics 
which embosom the history of past times and of 
successive creations. ‘The gigantic Ben-Wevis, 
with ils attendant hills, rose abruptly to the west. 
The distant peaks of Ben-Vaichard appeared in 
the south, and far to the north were deseried the 
lofty hills of Sutherland, and even the Ordhill of 
Caithness. Descending from the towers of nature's 
lofiy edifice he surveys its ruins, its broken sculp- 
tures, and its half-defaced inscriptions, as exhibited 
in certain Iechthic remains of the Lower Old Red 
Sandstone, which had then no name, and which 
were unknown to the most accomplished geologists. 
Among these he specially notices ‘a confused 
bituiminous-looking mass that had much the appear- 
ance of a toad or frog,’ thus shadowing forth in 
the morning twilight the curious Pverichihys, 
which he was able afterwards, in better specimens, 
to exhibit in open day. As we have already re- 
ferred, with some minuteness, to the fossils which 
our author had at this time discovered in the great 
charnel-house of the old world, we shall indulge 
our readers With a specimen of the noble sentiments 
which they inspired, and of the beautiful language 
in which these sentiments are clothed 


But let us quit this wonderful e1ty of the dead, 
with all its reclining obelisks, and all its seulptured 
tumuli, the memorials of a race that exist only in 
their tombs. And yet, ere we go, it were well, 
perhaps, to indulge in some of those serious 
thoughts which we so naturally associate with the 
solitary burying-ground, and the mutilated remains 
of the departed. Let us once more look around us, 
and say whether, of all men, the geologist does not 
stand most in need of the Bible, however much he 
may contemn it in the pride of speculation. We 
tread on the remains of organized and sentient 
creatures, which, though more numerous at one 
period than the whole family of man, have long 


* Mr. Miller is the author, also, of Scenes and Legends 
of the North of Scotland, one vol. Svo. ; A Letter from 
one of the Scotch people to the Right Honorable Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, on the opinions expressed by his 
lordship in the Auchterarder Cause; ani The Wiggism 
of the Old School, as exemplified in the Past History and 

resent Position of the Church of Scotland. 'The sec- 
ond of these works is well characterized by Mr. Gladstone 
as “‘an able, elegant, and masculine production.” 
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since ceased to exist; the individuals perished one 
alter one—their remains served only to elevate the 
floor on which their descendants pursued the va- 
/rious instinets of their nature, and then sunk, like 
‘the others, to form a still higher layer of soil; and 
jew: that the whole race has passed from the earth, 
jand we see the animals of a different tribe oceupy- 
, ing their places, what survives of them but a mass 
‘of inert and senseless matter, never again to be an- 
}imated by the mysterious spirit of vitality—that 
spirit which, dissipated in the air or diffused in the 
ocean, can, like the sweet sounds and pleasant 
odors of the past, be neither gathered up nor re- 
called! And, O, how dark the analogy which 
would lead us to anticipate a similar fate for our- 
selves! As individuals, we are but of yesterday ; 
to-morrow we shall be laid in our graves, and the 
tread of the coming generation shall be over our 
heads. Nay, have we not seen a terrible disease 
sweep away, in a few years, more than eighty 
millions of the race to which we belong ; aud can 
we think of this and say that a time may not come 
when, like the fossils of these beds, our whole 
species shall be mingled with the soil, and when, 
though the sun may look down in his strength on 
our pleasant dwellings, and our green fields, there 
shall be silence in all our borders, and desolation 
in all our gates, and we shall have no thought of 
that past which it is now our delight to recall, and 
no portion in that future which it is now our very 
nature to anticipate. Surely, it is well to believe 
that a widely different destiny awaits us—that the 
God who endowed us with those wonderful powers, 
| which enable us to live in every departed era, every 
| coming period, has given us to possess these powers 
forever ; that not only does he number the hairs 
of our heads, but that his cares are extended to even 
our very remains; that our very bones, instead of 
being left, like the exuvie around us, to form the 
rocks and clays of a future world, shall, like those 
in the valley of vision, be again clothed with mus- 
cle and sinew, and that our bodies, animated by the 
warmth and vigor of life, shall again connect our 
soils to the matter existing around us, and be 
obedient to every impulse of the will. |t is surely 
no time, When we walk amid the dark cemeteries 
of a departed world, and see the cold blank shad- 
ows of the tombs falling drearily athwart the way— 
it is surely no time to extinguish the light given us 
wo shine so fully and so cheerfully on our own proper 
path, merely because its beams do not enlighten 
the recesses that yawn around us. And, O! what 
more unworthy of reasonable men than to reject so 
; consoling a revelation on no juster quarrel than 
that when it unveils to us much of what could not 
otherwise be known, and without the knowledge 
of which we could not be other than unhappy, it 
jleaves to the invigorating exercises ef our own 
| powers, whatever, in the wide circle of creation, 
‘lies fully within their grasp.—The Antiguary of 
the World, pp. 56-58. 








The next work published by Mr. Miller was 
entitled ** First Impressions ef England and its 
People,’** a popular and interesting volume, which 
has already gone throngh two editions, and which 
may be read with equal interest by the geologist, 
the philanthropist, and the general reader. It is 
full of knowledge and of anecdote, and is written 
in that attractive style which commands the atten- 
tion even of the most incurious readers. 


* London, 1817, pp. 409. 
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This delightful work, though only in one vol- | 
ame, is equal to ¢hree of the ordinary type, and| 
cannot fail to be perused with high gratification 
by all classes of readers. It treats of every sub- | 
ject which is presented to the notice of an accom-| j 
plished traveller while he visits the great cities 
and romantic localities of merry England. We| 
«now of no tour in England written by a native in 
which so much pleasant reading and substantial | 
instruction are combined; and though we are oc- 
casionally stopped in a very delightful lecality by | 
a precipice of the Old Red Sandstone, or frightened | 
by a disinterred skeleton, or sobered by the burial- | 
service over Paleozoic graves, we soon recover our | 
equanimity, and again enter upon the sunny path | 
to which our author never fails to restore us. 

Mr. Miller's new work, which we prepose at 
present to analyze, the ‘* Footprints of the Creator,” 
is very appropriately dedicated to Sir Philip Grey 
Egerton, Bart., M. P. for Cheshire—a gentleman 
who possesses a magnificent collection of fossils, 
and whose skill and acquirements in this depart- 
ment of gevlogy are known and appreciated both 
in Europe and America. The work itself is di- 
vided inw fifieen chapters, in which the author! 
treats of the fossil geology of the Orkneys as ex- 
hibited in the vicinity of Stromness ; of the devel- 
opment hypothesis, and its consequences ; of the 
history and structure of that remarkable fish, the | 
asterolepis ; of the fishes of the upper and lower 
Silurian rocks; of the progress of degradation, and 
its history; of the Lamarckian hypothesis of the 
origin of plants, and its consequences ; of the ma- 
rine and terrestrial floras; and of final causes, and 
their bearing on geological history. In the course 
of these chapters Mr. Miller discusses the develop- 
ment hypothesis or the hypothesis of natural law, 
as maintained by Lamarck, and by the author of 
the Vestiges of Creation, and has subjected it, in 
its geological aspect, 
nation. Driven by the discoveries of Lord Russe | 
from the domains of astronomy, where it once | 
seemed to hold a plausible position, it might have | 
lingered with the appearance of life among the 
ambiguities of the Palaozvic furmations ; but Mr. 
Miller has, with an ingenuity and patience worthy 
of a better subject, stripped it even of its semblance 
of truth, and restored to the Creator, as governor 
of the universe, that power and those funcuens 
which he was suppused to have resigued at its 
birth. 

Having imposed upen himself the task of exam- 
ining in detail the various fussiliferous formations 
of Scotland, our author extended his inquiries into 
the main laad of Orkney, and resided for some time 
in the vicinity of the busy seaport town of Stromness, | 
as a central point from which the structure of the Ork- | 
ney group of islands could be most advantageously | 
studied. Like that of Caithness, the geology of 
these islands owes its principal interest to the im- 
mense development of the lower old red sandstone | 
formativn, aud to the singular abundance of its 
vertebrate fussils. ‘Though the Orkneys contain 
only the third part of the ould red sandstone, which, 


| 


to the most rigorous exatmi- | 








| thyelites, by the ton and by the ship-load, t 
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but a few years ago, was supposed to be the least 
productive in fossils of any of the geological forma- 
tions, yet it furnishes, according to Mr. Miller, 
more fossil fish than every other geological system 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, from the coal 
measures to the chalk, inclusive. It is, in short, 
** the land of fish,” and ‘‘ could supply with ich- 
the 
the world.”’ Its various deposits, 
with the curious organisms which they inclose, 
have been upheaved from their original position 
against a granitic axis, about six miles long and 
oue broad, ** forming the great back-bone of the 
western district of the Island Pomona ; and on this 
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| granitic axis, fast jambed in between a steep hill 
| and the sea, stands the town of Stromness.”’ 


The mass or pile of strata thus uplifted is de- 
seribed by Mr. Miller as a three-barred pyramid 
resting on its granite base, exhibiting three broad 
tiers—red, black, and gray—sculptured with the 
hieroglyphics which its history is recorded. 
The great conglomerate base on which it rests, 
covering from 10,000 to 15,000 square miles, from 
the depth of from 100 to 400 feet, consists of 
rough sand and water-worn pebbles, and above this 
have been deposited successive strata of mud, 
equal in height to the highest of our mountains, 
now containing the remains of millions and tens 
of millions of fish which had perished in some 
| sudden and mysterious catastrophe. 


It would seem (says Mr. Miller) as if a period 


}equal to that in which all human history is com- 
prised, might be cut out of a corner of the period 
| represented by the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and 


be scarce missed when away. For every year that 
inan has lived upon earth, it is not improbable that 
the Pleriwhthys and its contemporaries may have 
lived a century. Their last hour, however, at 
length came. Over the dark-colored ichthyolitie 
schists, so immensely developed in Caithness and 


| Orkney, there occurs a pale tinted unfossiliferous 


sandstone, which, in the island of Hoy, rises into 
hills of from 1400 to 1600 feet ; and among the or- 
ganisms of those newer formations of the old red, 
which overlie their deposit, not a species of Iehthy- 
olite identical with the species entombed in the 
lower schists has yet been detected. In the blank 
interval which the arenaceous deposits represent, 
tribes and families perished and disappeared, leav- 
ing none of their race to succeed them, that other 
tribes and families might be ealled into being, and 
full into their vacant places, in the onward march 
of creation.—fvolpriuts, &e., p. 5. 

In the examination of the different beds of the 
three-barred formation, our author discovered a 
well-marked bone, like a petrified large roofing 
nail, in a grayish colored layer of hard flag, about 
100 yards over the granite, and about 160 feet 
over the upper stratum of the conglomerate. This 
singular bone, which Mr. Miller has represented 
in a figure, was probably the oldest vertebrate 
organism yet discovered in Orkney. It was 5§ 
inches long, 2} inches across the head, and 3-L0ths 
of an inch thick in the stem, aud formed a charac- 
teristic feature of the asterolepis, as yet the most 
gigautic of the ganoid fishes, and probably one of 
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the first of the old red sandstone. In his former 
researches our author had found that all of the 
many hundred ichthyolites, which he had disin- 
terred from the lower old red sandstone, were 
comparatively of a small size, while those in the 
upper old red were of great bulk, and hence he 
had naturally inferred that vertebrate life had in- 
creased towards the close of the system—that, in 
short, it began with an age of dwarfs, and ended 
with an age of giants; but he had thus greatly 
erred, like the supporters of the development sys- 
tem, in founding positive conclusions on merely 
negative evidence ; for here, at the very base of 
the system, where no dwarfs were to be found, he 
had discovered one of the most colossal of its giants. 
After this most important discovery, Mr. Miller 
extended his inquiries easterly for several miles 
along the bare and unwooded Jake of Stennis, 
about fourteen miles in circumference, and divided 
into an upper and lower sheet of water by two 
long promontories jutting out from each side and 
nearly meeting in the middle. The sea enters 
this Jake through the openings of a long rustic 
bridge, and hence the lower division of the lake 
**is salt in its nether reaches, and brackish in its 
upper ones, while the higher division is merely 
brackish in its nether reaches, and fresh enough 
in its upper ones to be potable.’? The fauna and 
flora of the lake are therefore of a mixed character, 
the marine and fresh water animals having each 
their own reaches, though each kind makes certain 
encroachinents on the province of the other. 


The common fresh-water eel, for example, 
strikes out farthest into the sea-water; in which, 
indeed, reversing the habits of the salmon, it is 
known, in various places, to deposit its spawn. It 
seeks too, impatient of a low temperature, to escape 
from the cold of winter, by taking refuge in water 
brackish enough. in a climate such as ours, to resist 
the influence of frost. Of the marine fish, on the 
other hand, | found that the flounder got greatly 
higher than any of the others, inhabiting reaches 
of the Jake alinost entirely fresh. 1 have had an 
opportunity of elsewhere observing a curious 
change which fresh water induces in this fish. In 
the brackish water of an estuary, the auimal be- 
comes, without diminishing in general size, thicker 
and more fleshy than when in its legitimate hab- 
itat, the sea: but the flesh loses in quality what it 
gains in quantity ;—it grows flabby and insipid, and 
the margin fin lacks always its strip of transparent 
fat.—fvvtprints, &c., p. 10. 


In the marine and Jacustrine floras of the lake 
Mr. Miller observed changes still more palpable. 
At the entrance of the sea the Fucus nodusus and 
Fucus veseculosus flourish in their proper form and 
magnitude. A little further on in the lake the F. 
nodusus disappears, and the F. vesiculosus, though 
continuing to exist for mile after mile, grows 
dwarfish and stunted, and finally disappears, 
giving place to rushes and other aquatic grasses, 
till the lacustrine has entirely displaced the marine 
flora. From these two important facts, the exist- 
ence of the fragment of asterolepis in the lower 
flagstones of the Orkneys, and of the * curiously 
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mixed semi-marine, semi-lacustrine vegetation in 
the loch of Stennis,’’ which our author regards as 
bearing directly on the development hypothesis, he 
takes occasion to submit that hypothesis to a 
severe examination, and to point out its conse- 
quences—ils incompatibility with the great truths 
of morality and revealed religion. According to 
Professor Oken, one of the ablest supporters of the 
development theory, ‘‘ There are two kinds of 
generation in the world, the creation proper, and 
the propagation that is sequent thereon, or the 
original and secondary generation. Cousequently 
no organism has been created of larger size than 
an infusorial point. No organism is, or ever has 
been created, but developed. Man has not been 
created, but developed.’ Hence it follows that 
during the great geological period, when race 
after race was destroyed, and new forms of life 
called into being, ‘* nature had been pregnant with 
the human race,’ and that immortal and intellect- 
ual man is but the development of the brute—it- 
self the development of some monad or molluse, 
which has been smitten into life by the aetion of 
electricity upon a portion of gelatinous matter. 

We have discussed this important subject so 
fully, both in its astronomical aud its geological 
aspect, in a review of the Vestiges of the History 
of the Creation,* and of the ‘* Explanatious”’ of the 
dvctrines contained in that work in reply to the 
reviews of it, that we shall content ourselves with 
laying before our readers a notice of Mr. Miller’s 
argument, 

After showing that this theory is not atheistic, 
though practically tantamount to atheisin, from its 
antagonism both to natural and revealed religion, 
Mr. Miller proceeds to consider what the testimo- 
uy of geology really is on the question of creation 
by development. The importance of such an in- 
quiry cannot be overestimated, and when we con- 
sider that the battle between faith and reason has 
been already fought on metaphysical ground, and 
must be again waged on the field of physics and 
natural science, it becomes the duty of our univer- 
sities and their patrons to supply the students of 
our evangelistic churches with that species of in- 
struction which will enable them successfully to 
contend with the accomplished and unscrupulous 
adversaries who are marshalled against their faith. 


In that educational course, (says Mr. Miller.) 
through which, in this country, candidates for the 
ministry pass in preparation for their office, I find 
every group of great minds, which has in turn in- 
fluenced and directed the mind of Europe tor the 
last three centuries, represented more or less ade- 
quately save the last, (the naturalists.) It is an 
epitome of all kinds of learning, with the exception 
of the kind most imperatively required, because most 
in accordance with the genius of the time. The 
restorers of classic literature—the Buchanans and 
Krasmuses—we see represented in our universities 
by the Greek, and what are termed the Humanity 
courses ;—the Galileos, Boyles, and Newtons, by 
the mathematical and natural philosophy courses ; 


a North British Review, vol. iii., and Living Age, 
0. 71. 
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and the Lockes, Kants, Humes, and Berkeleys, by 
the metaphysical course. But the Cuviers, the 
Huttons, the Cavendishes, and the Watts, with their 
successors, the practical philosophers of the present 
age—inen whose achievements in physical science 
we find marked on the surface of the country, in 
characters which might be read from the moon— 
are not adequately represented ;—it would perhaps 
be more correct to say that they are not represented 
at all; and the clergy, asa class, suffer themselves 
to linger far in the rear of an intelligent and ac- 
complished laity—a full age behind the require- 
ments of the time.—Fvvtprints, &e., pp. 20, 21. 


If the development theory be true, ‘‘ the early 
fossils ought to be very small in size,’’ and ‘* very 
low in organization.”? In the earliest strata we 
ought to find only * mere embryos and fetuses, and 
if we find instead the full-grown and mature, then 
must we hold that the testimony of geology is not 
only not in accordance with the theory, but in 
positive opposition to it.”? Having laid this down 
as the principle by which the question is to be de- 
cided, our author proceeds to consider ‘* what are 
the facts."’ The asterolepis of Stromness scems 
to be the oldest organism yet discovered in the 
mest ancient geological system of Scotland, in 
which vertebrate remains occur. It is probably 
the oldest of the Ganoid division of fishes that the 
world has yet produced, for there is no certain 
trace of this order in the great Silurian system, 
which lies underneath, and on which, acevrding to 
our existing knowledge, organie existence first 
began. ‘* How then,’* asks Mr. Miller, ** on the 
two relevant points—bulk and organization—does 
it answer to the demands of the development hy- 
pothesis? Was ita mere fortus of the finny tribe, 
of minute size and imperfect embryotie faculty? 
Or was it of, at least, the ordinary bulk, and, for 
its class, of the average organization?” 

In order to answer these questions, Mr. Miller 
proceeds in his ¢hird chapter to give the recent 
history of the asterolepis ; in his fourth, to ascer- 
tain the cerebral development of the earlier verte- 
brata; and in his fifth chapter to describe the 
structure, bulk, and aspect of the asterolepis. In 
the rocks of Russia certain fossil remains had heen 
long ago discovered, of such a singular nature as 
to have perplexed Lamarck and other naturalists. 
Their true place among fishes was subsequently 
ascertained by M. EKichwald, a living naturalist ; 
and Sir Roderick Murchison found that they were 
Ichthyolites of the Old Red Sandstone. Agassiz 
gave them the name of chelonichthys, but, in conse- 
quence of very fine specimens having been found 
in the Old Red Sandstone of Russia, which Pro- 
fessor Asinus, of Dorpat, sent to the British Muse- 
um, and which exhibited star-like markings, he 
abandoned his name of chelonichthys, and adopted 
that of asrerolepis, or star-seale, which Ejichwald 
had proposed. Many points, however, respecting 
this curious fossil remained to be determined, and 
it was fortunate for science that Mr. Miller was 
enabled to accomplish this object by means of a 
variety of excellent specimens which he received 
from Mr. Robert Dick, ‘‘ an intelligent tradesman 


vo 


lof Thurso, one of those working men of Scotland, 
lof active curiosity and well developed intellect, 
;that give character and standing to the rest.”” 
Agassiz had inferred, from very imperfect frag- 
ments, that the asterolepis was a strougly helmed 
fish of the Celacanth, or hollow spine family—that 
it was probably a flat-headed animal, and that the 
discovery of a head or of a jaw might prove that 
it belonged to genus Dendrodus. All these con- 
jectures were completely coufirmed by Mr. Miller, 
after a careful examination of the specimens of 
Mr. Dick. 

Before proceeding to describe the structure of 
the gigantic asterolepis, Mr. Miller devotes a 
long and elaborate chapter to the subject of the 
cerebral development of the earlier vertebrata, in 
order to ascertain in what manner their true brains 
were lodged, and to discover the modification which 
the cranium, as their protecting box. received in 
subsequent periods. ‘This inquiry, which he has 
conducted with great skill and ability, is not only 
highly interesting in iiself, but will be found to 
have a direct bearing on the great question which 
iit is his object to discuss and decide. It would 
be in vain, without diagrams, to attempt to give 
the general reader any idea of the structures de- 
; scribed in this chapter. It may be sufficient to 
state it as the general result of his investigation, 
** that all the existing evidence conspires to show 
that the placord heads of the Silurian system were, 
like the placord heads of the recent period, mere 
eartilaginous boxes, and that in the succeeding 
system there existed ganoidal heads, that to the 
internal cartilaginous box added externa) plates of 
hone—the homologues apparently of the oper- 
cular, maxillary, frontal, and occipital bones in 
the osseous fishes of a long posterior period— 
fishes that were not ushered upon the scene until 
after the appearance of the reptile in its highest 
forms, and of even the marsupial quadruped.”’ 

The facts and reasonings contained jn this chap- 
ter will, we doubt not, shake to its very base the 
bold theory of Professor Oken, which has been so 
generally received abroad, and which is beginning 
to find supporters even among the solid thinkers 
of our own country. In the Jsis of 1818, Pro- 
fessor Lorenz Oken has given the following ac- 
count of the hypothesis to which we allude. ‘* In 
August, 1806,” says he, ‘‘ I made a journey over 
the Hartz. I slid down through the wood on the 
south side, and straight before me at my very feet 
lay a most beautiful blanched skull of a hind. I 
picked it up, turned it round, regarded it intensely ; 
—the thing was done. ‘ It isa vertebral column,’ 
struck me like a flood of lightning, ‘to the mar- 
row and bone ;’ and since that time the skull has 
been regarded as a vertebral column.’** 

This remarkable hypothesis was at first re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the naturalists of Ger- 
many, and among others, by Agassiz, who, from 
grounds not of a geological kind, hasmore recently 





* These cranial vertebra, which are few in number, 
are said to correspond to the four senses: the nasal, 
ocular, lingual, and auditory vertebra, each having their 
spinal processes and ribs. 
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rejected it. It has been adopted by our distin- 
guished countryman, Professor Owen, and forms 
the central idea in his lately published and ingen- 
ious work ‘ On the Nature of Limbs.’’ The con- 
clusion at which he arrives, that the fore-limbs of 
the vertebrata are the ribs of the occipital bone 
or vertebra set free, and (in all the vertebrata 
higher in the scale than the ordinary fishes) car- 
ried down along the vertebral column by a sort of 
natural dislocation, is a deduction from the idea 
that startled Professor Oken in the forest of the 
Hartz, Whatever support this hypothesis might 
have expected from geology, has been struck from 
beneath it by this remarkable chapter of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s work ; and though anatomists may for a while 
maintain it under the influence of so high an au- 
thority as Professor Owen, we are much mistaken 
if it ever forms a part of the creed of the geolo- 
gist. Mr. Miller indeed has, by a most skilful 
examination of the heads of the earliest vertebrata 
known to geologists, proved that the hypothesis 
derives no support from the structure which they 
exhibit, and Agassiz has even upon general prin- 
ciples rejected it as untenable. 


It is certain (says he) that organized bodies are 
sometimes endowed with virtual qualities, which, 
ata certain period of the being’s life, elude dissec- 
tion, and all our means of investigation. It is thus, 
that at the moment of their origin, the eggs of all 
animals have such a resemblance to each other, that 
it would be impossible to distinguish, even by the 
aid of the most powerful microscope, the ovarial 
egg of a crawfish, for example, from that of true 
fish. And yet who would deny that beings, in 
every respect different from each other, exist in 
these eggs! It is precisely because the difference 
manifests itself at a later period, in proportion as 
the embryo develops itself, that we were authorized 
to conclude, that even from the earliest period the 
eggs were different ; that each had virtual qualities 
proper to itself, although they could not be dis- 
covered by our senses. If, on the contrary, any 
one should find two eggs perfectly alike, and should 
observe two beings perfectly identical issue from 
them, he would greatiy err if he ascribed to these 
eggs different virtual qualities. It istherefore nec- 
essary, in order to be in a condition to suppose 
that virtual properties peculiar to it are concealed 
in an animal, that these properties should manifest 
themselves once, in some phase or other, of its 
development. Now, applying this principle to the 
theory of cranial vertebra, we would say that if 
these vertebrae virtually exist in the adult, they 


must needs show themselves in reality at a certain | 


period of development. If, on the contrary, they 
are found neither in the embryo nor in the adult, | 
ain of opinion that we are entitled likewise to dis- 

ute their virtual existence.—Agassiz, eled in 
Footprints, &c., p. 177, note. 

Agassiz then goes on to answer, which he does 
in a very satisfactory manner, an objection drawn 
from the physiological value of the vertebrae, the 
function of which is to support the muscular con- 
tractions, and to protect the centres of the nervous 
system ; but our limits will not permit us to fol- 
low him into the details of his argument. 

Mr. Miller's next chapter on the structure, 
bulk, and aspect of the Asterolepis, is, like that 


j 


| 
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which precedes it, the work of a master, evincing 
the highest powers of observation and analysis. 
We cannot, of course, convey to our readers any 
idea of this remarkable fish. Its size in the 
larger specimens must have been very great; and 
from a comparison of the proportion of the head 
in the ganoids to the length of the body, which is 
sometimes as one to five, or one to six, or one to 
six and a half, or even one to seven, our author 
concludes that the total length of the specimens in 
his possession must have been at least eight feet 
three inches, or from nine feet nine to nine feet 
ten inches. The remains of an asterolepis, found 
by Mr. Dick at Thurso, indicate a length of from 
twelve feet five to thirteen feet eight inches ; and 
one of the Russian specimens of Professor Asmus 
must have been from cighicen to twenty-three feet 
long. ‘* Henee,’’ says Mr. Miller, ** in the not 
unimportant circumstance of size, the most an- 
cient ganoids, yet known, instead of taking their 
places agreeably wo the demands of the develop- 
ment hypothesis among the sprats, sticklebacks, 
and minnows of their class, took their place among 
its huge basking sharks, gigantic sturgeons, and 
bulky swordfishes. They were giants, not dwarfs.” 
Judging by the analogies which its structure ex- 
hibits to that of fishes of the existing period, the 
asterolepis must have been a fish high in the scale 
of organization. 


Instead of being, as the development hypothesis 
would require, a fish low in its organization, it 
seems to have ranged on the level of the highest 
ichthyic-reptilian families ever called into existence. 
Had an intelligent being, ignorant of what was 
going on upon earth during the week of creation, 
visited Eden on the morning of the sixth day, he 
would have found in it many of the inferior animals, 
but no trace of man. “Had he returned again in the 
evening, he would have seen, installed in the 
office of keepers of the garden, and ruling with no 
tyrant sway as the humble monarchs of tts brute 
inhabitants, two mature human creatures, perfect 
in their organization, and arrived at the full stature 
of their race. The entire evidence regarding them, 
in the absence of all such information as that 
imparted to Adam by Milton's angel, would 
amount simply to this, that in the morning man 
was not ; and that in the evening, he was. ‘There of 
course could not exist in the circumstances a sin- 
gle appearance to sanction the belief that the two 
human creatures whom he saw walking together 
among the trees at sunset, had been ‘+ developed 
from infusorial points,” not created mature. ‘The 
evidence would, on the contrary, lie al] the other 
way. And in no degree does the geologic testi- 
mony, respecting the earliest ganoids, differ from 
what, in the supposed case, would be the testimony 
of Eden, regarding the earliest men. Up to a 
certain point in the geologic scale we find that the 
ganoids are not; and when they at leugth make 
their appearance upon the stage, they enter large 
in their stature, and high in their organization.— 
Footprints, &c., pp. 104, 105. 


A specimen of asterolepis, discovered by Mr. 
Dick, among the Thurso rocks, and sent to Mr. 
Miller, exhibited the singular phenomenon of a 
quantity of thick tar lying beneath it, which stuck 
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to the fingers when lifting the pieces of rock. | 
‘‘ What had been once the nerves, muscles, and | 
blood of this ancient ganoid, still lay ander its 
bones,”’ a phenomenon which our author had pre- 
viously seen beneath the body of a poor suicide, 


whose grave in a sandy bank had been laid open 
by the encroach:nents of a river, the sand beneath | 


it having been ** consolidated into a dark-colored 
pitehy mass,’’ extending a full yard beneath the 
body. Ia like manner, the animal juices of the 
asterolepis had preserved its remains, by ** the 
pervading bitumen, greatly more conservative in 
its effects than the oil and gum of an old Egyptian 
undertaker.” 
retained 


The bones, though black as pitch, 
to a considerable degree the peculiar 
qualities of the original substance, in the same | 
manner as the adipocire of wet burying-grounds 
preserves fresh and green the bones which it 
encloses. 

In support of his anti-development views, Mr. 
Miller devotes his next and sith chapier to the | 
recent history, order, and size, of the fishes of 
the upper and lower Silurian rocks. Some of 
our readers will recollect that, in our review 
of the Ves/iges of Creation, and of the Explana- 
tions which the author of that work afterwards 
published as a sequel to it, we discussed, at great 
length, the question, whether or not fishes existed 
so low as the lower Silurian. We maintained, 
on the authority of Sir Henry de la Beche, Sir 
Charles Lyell, and others, that they were found | 
there ; and recent discoveries have more than con- 
firmed this fact, for they have been found in still 
more ancient rocks, 


In 1845, when these articles 
were composed, Sir Henry de Ja Beche wrote, that | 
even if they were not then discovered in the lower | 
Silurian rocks, they would very soon be discovered ; | 
and accordingly, at the very time he was commit- | 
ting this sentiment to paper, the Defensive spines | 
of fishes were detected lower down in the upper | 
Silurian, in 1845, by Professor Sedgwick ; in the 
Wenlock limestone, in 1816, by Professor Silliman, | 
and in the samme formation by Professor Phillips. 
Professor Sedgwick, in 1817, discovered fish de- 
fences in the Llandeilo flags, in the lower Silurian ; 
and to place it beyond a doubt that vertebrate | 
animals are found in the oldest formations, the | 
gentlemen of the Government Survey discovered a | 








sysiem of Murehison and Sedgwick. These facts 
and dates have been given by Mr. Miller in a dia- 
gram. ‘They may be thus exhibited— 

Date of the 


Upper Silurian Rocks. Discov. of Fishes. 


Discoverer. 


Upper Lu llow, 1333, Sir R. Murchison. 

Aimestry Limestone, 1842, Professor Phillips. 

Lower Ludiow, 

Wenlock Shale, 1847, Professor Phillips. 

Wenlock Limestone, § 1845, Professor Sedgwick. 
; ¢1846, Professor Sillunan. 

Lower Silurian Rocks. 
Caradoc Sandstone, &e. 
Llandeilo Flags, 1817, Professor Sedgwick. 


Cambrian Rocks. 
Plyulimmon Group, 
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Bala Limestone, 1347, 4 


Snowdon Group, with Fucoids. 


Of these ancient formations the bone bed of the 
upper Ludlow rocks is the only one whieh, besides 
defensive spines of fish, contains teeth, fragments 
of jaws, and shagreen points, whereas, in the 


\inferior deposits, defensive spines alone are found. 


The species discovered by Professcr Phillips, im 


‘the Wenlock shale, were microscopic, and the 


author of the Vestigcs took advantage of this 


insulated fact to support his views, by pronouncing 
ithe little creatures to which the species belonged, 


as the foetal embryos of their class. Mr. Miller 
has, however, even on this ground, defeated his 
opponent. By comparing the defensive spines of 
the Onchas Murchisoni of the upper Ludlow bed, 
with those ofa recent Spinar Acantiias, or dog-fish, 


jand of the Cestracion Philippi, or Port Jackson 
ishark, he arrives at the conclusion 


that the fishes 
to which the species belonged must be al] of con- 
siderable size; and in the following chaper on 


the high standing of the Placoids, he shows that 


the same early fishes were high in intlligence 
and organization. Professor Sedg@wick tad main- 
tained that the Silurian Placoids were the very 
highest types of their class, taking i:to account 
their brain, and the whole nervous, circulating, 
and generative system. In reply to :his opinion, 
the author of the Vesfiges, in his Explanations, 
asserts that Linneus ranked these fishes as low as 


worms ; and he states that the ylacoids have a 


| cartilaginous structure, indicative of the embryotic 


state of vertebrated animals, and that what Profes- 
sor Sedgwick calls ‘*‘ the highest type of their 
class,’’ were in reality a sepatate series of that 
class generally inferior, taking the leading features 
of organization and structure as a criterion, but 


istretching further, both downward and upward, 


than the other series, when details of organization 
are considered. He considers also the finning of 
the tails on the under side only, and the position 
of the mouth on the under side of the head, as a 
mean and embryotic feature of structure. Mr. 
Miller regards this as an ingenious piece of special 
pleading, and he accordingiy examines it in detail. 
He shows that we must determine points of pre- 


; : \cedence among animals by the development of 
defeusive spine of Ouchus, in the limestone near | br 


Bala, which forms the upper bed of the Cambrian | 


ain, and not bone, and he proves, from the brain 
of the Silurian placoids, their instincts and their 


| frame-work, that they were fishes of a high order. 


With regard to the finning of the tail, which is 
embryotic in the salmon, Mr. Miller shows that 
this structure, when found in the mature placoid, 
is a greater proof of a high standing than a low 
one ; and after describing the placoid tail, and the 
placoid cranium and mouth, which are alleged to 
be embryotic, he concludes that embryotic peculi- 
arities are not necessarily of a low order. 

Tn his ninth chapter on the History end Progress 
of Degradation, our author enters upon a new and 
interesting subject. The object of it is to determine 
the proper ground on which the standing of the 
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earlier vertebrata should be decided, namely, the 
test of what he terms homological symmetry of 
orgauizition. In nature there are monster families, 
just as there are in families monster individuals— 
men without feet, hands, or eyes, or with them in 
the wrong place—sheep with legs growing from 
their necks, ducklings with wings on their haunches, 
and dogs and cats with more legs than they require. 
We have thus, according to our authur—1, mon- 
strosity through defect of parts ; 2, monstrosity 
through redundancy of parts; and, 3, monstrosity 
through displacement of parts. This last species, 
united in some cases with the other two, our author 
finds curiously exemplified in the geological history 
of the fish, which he considers better known than 
that of any other division of the vertebrata ; and 
he is convineed that it is from a survey of the 
progress of degradation in the great Ichthyic 
division, that the standing of the kingly fishes of 
the earlier periods is to be determined. 

lu the earliest vertebrate period, namely, the 
Silurian, our author shows that the fishes were 
homologically symmetrical in their organization, 
as exhibited in the Placoids. In the second great 
Ichthyic period, that of the Old Red Sandstone, he 
finds the first example in the class of fishes of 
monstrosity by displacement of parts. In all the 
gauoids of the period there is the same departure 
from symmetry as would take place in man if 
his neck was annihilated, and the arms stuck to 
the back of the head. In the Coccosteus and 
Pterichthys of the same period, he finds the first 
example of degradation through defect, the former 
resembling a human mouster without hands, and 
the latier one without feet. Afier ages and 
centuries have passed away, and then after the 
termination of the Paleozoic period, a change takes 
place in the form of the fish tail. ‘* Other ages 
and centuries pass away, during which the reptile 
class attains to its fullest development in point of 
size, organization, and number, and then afier the 
times of the cretaceous deposits have begun, we find 
yet another remarkable monstrosity of displacement 
introduced among all the fishes of one very nuimer- 
ous order, and among no inconsiderable proportion 
of the fishes of another. In the newly introduced 
Crenoids, ( Avanthopterygii,) and in those fainilies 
of the Cycloids, which Cuvier erected into the order 
Malacopterygu sub-brachiati, the hinder limbs are 





brought froward and stuck on to the base of the 
previously misplaced fore-limbs. All the fore-lim)s, | 
by a strange monstrosity of displacement, are crowd- 
ed into the place of the extinguished neck. And| 
such, in the present day, is the prevalent type among | 
fishes. Moustrosity through defect is also found to 
increase ; sv that the snake-like apoda, or feet-want- 
ing fishes, forin a numerous order, some of whose 
genera are devoid, as in the common eels and the 
congers, of only the hinder limbs, while in others, 
as in the genera Murena and Synbranchus, both 
hinder and fore-limbs are wanting.’* From these 
and other facts, our author concludes that as in ex- 
isting fishes, we find many more proofs of the mon- 
strosity, buth from displacement aud defect of parts, 
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than in all the other three classes of the vertebrata, 
and as these monstrosities did not appear early but 
late, ** the progress of the race as a whole, though 
it still retains not a few of the higher forms, has 
been a progress not of development from the low 
to ithe high, but of degradation from the high to 
the low.” An extreme example of the degrada- 
tion of distortion, superadded to that of displace- 
ment, may be seeu in the flounder, plaice, halibut 
or turbot—fishes of a family of which there is no 
trace in the earlier period. The creature is 
twisted half round and laid on its side. The tail, 
too, is horizontal. Half the features of its head 
are twisted to one side, and the other half to the 
other, While its wry mouth is in keeping with its 
squint eyes. One jaw is straight, and the other 
like a bow ; and while the one contains from four 
to siz teeth, the other contains from dirty to 
thirty-five. 

Aided by facts like these, an ingenious theorist 
might, as our author remarks, ** get up as unex- 
ceptionable a theory of degradation as of develop- 
ment.’ But, however this may be, the principle 
of degradation actually exists, and ** the history 
of its progress in creation bears directly against 
the assumption that the earlier vertebrata were of 
a lower type than the vertebrata of the same 
Ichthyic class which exist now.” ‘This interesting 
chapter is concluded with the following observa- 
tions :— 


This fact of degradation, strangely indicated in 
gevlogic history, with reference to all the greater 
divisions of the animal kingdom, has often appeared 
tw me a surpussingly wonderful one. We can see 
but imperfectly, in those twilight depths to which 
all such subjects necessarily belong; and yet at 
times enough does appear tu show us what a very 
superficial thing infidelity may be. ‘The general 
advance in creation has been inealeulably great. 
The lower divisions of the vertebrata preceded the 
higher ; the fish preceded the reptile, the reptile 
preceded the bird, the bird preceded the mamumif- 
erous quadruped, and the maminiferous quadruped 
preceded man. And yet, is there one of these 
great divisions in which, in at least some prominent 
feature, the present, through this mysterious ele- 
ment of degradation, is not inferior to the past? 
‘There was a time in which the ichthyie form con- 
sututed the highest example of life; but the seas 
during that period did not swarm with fish of the 
degraded type. ‘There was, in like manner, a time 
when all the carnivora and all the herbivorous 
quadrupeds were represented by reptiles ; but there 
are no such magnificent reptiles on the earth now 
as reigned over it then. ‘here was an aft-r time, 
when birds seem to have been the sole representa- 
tives of the warm-blooded animals; but we find, 
from the prints of their feet left in sandstene, that 
the tallest men might have 


Walked under their huge legs, and peeped about. 


Further, there was an age when the quadrupedal 
mammals were the magnates of creation; but it 
was an age in which the sagacious elephant, now 
eXtinct, save in the comparatively sinall Asiatic 
and African circles, and restricted to two species, 
was the inhabitant of every country of the Old 
World, from its southern extremity to the frozen 
shores of the northern ocean; and when vast herds 
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of a closely allied and equally colossal genus 
occupied its place in the New. And now, in the 
times of the high-placed human dynasty—of those 
formally delegated monarchs of creation, whose 
nature it is to look behind them upon the past, and 
before them, with mingled fear and hope, upon the 
future—do we uot as certainly see the elements of 
a state of ever-sinking degradation, which is to 
exist forever, as of a state of ever-increasing per- 
fec ibility, to which there is to be no end! Nay, 
of a higher race, of which we know but little, this! 
much we at least know, that they long since sepa- 
rated into two great classes—that of the “ elect 
angels,’’ and of ‘* angels that kept not their first 
estate.’’—Fvotprints, &c., pp. 176-180. 





In his next and fenth chapter, our author con-| 
troverts with his usual power the argument in| 
favor of the development hypothesis, drawn from | 
the predominance of the Brachipods among the | 
Silurian Molluscs. The existence of the highly 
organized cephalopods,* in the same furmation, 
not only neutralizes this argument, but authorizes | 
the conclusion that an animal of a very high | 
order of organization existed in the earliest forma- | 
tion. It is of no consequence whether the cephal- | 
opods, or the brachipods, were most numerous. | 
Had there been only one cuttle fish in the Siia-| 
rian seas, and a million of brachipods, the fact | 
would equally have overturned the developmeut | 
systein. 

In the same chapter, Mr. Miller treats of the | 
geological history of the Fossil flora, which has! 
been pressed into the service of the development 
hypothesis. On the authority of Adolphe Brog- | 
niart, it Was maintained that previous to the aye | 
of the Lias, ** Nature had failed to achieve a! 
tree—and that the rich vegetation of the coal | 
measures had been exclusively composed of mag-| 
nificeat immaturities of the vegetable kingdom, of 
gigantic ferns and club mosses, aud of thickets 
of the swamp-loving horse-tail family of plants."” | 
True exogenous trees, however, do exist of vast | 
size, and in great numbers, in all the coal-fields | 
of our own country, as has been proved by Mr. | 
Miller. Nay, he himself discovered in the Old | 
Red Sandstone, Lignite, which is proved to have 
formed part of a true gymnospermous tree, repre- 
sented by the pines of Europe and Aterica, or 
more probable, as Mr. Miller believes, by the 
Araucarians of Chili and New Zealand. This 
important discovery is pregnant with instruction. 
The ancient conifer must have waved its green | 
foliage over dry land, and it is not probable that 
it was the only tree in the primeval forest. 
“The ship carpenter,” as our author observes, 
“might have hopefully taken axe in hand to ex- 
plore the woods for some such stately pine as the 
one described by Milton— 


Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral.” 


Viewing this olive leaf of the Old Red Sand- 
stone as uot at all devoid of poetry, our author 
invites us to a voyage from the latest formation up 
to the first zone of the Silurian formation, thus 


|of innumerable corals 





| o ° 
++ | into the unmeasured ocean of the Old Red, with its 
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passing from ancient to still more ancient scenes 
of being, and finding, as at the commencement of 
our voyage, a graceful intermixture of land and 
water, continent, river and sea. 


We first coast along the land of the tertiary, 
inhabited by the strange quadrupeds of Cuvier, 
and waving with the reeds and palins of the Paris 
basin ; the land of the Wealden, with its gigantic 
iguanodon rustling amid its tree ferns and its 
cycadex, comes next; then comes the green land 
of the oolite, with its little pouched, insectivorous 
quadruped, tts flying reptiles, its vast jungles of the 
Brora equisetum, and its forests of the Helmsdale 
pine; and then, dimly, as through a haze, we 
mark, as we speed on, the thinly scattered islands 
of the New Red Sandstone, and pick up in our 
course a large floating leaf, veined like that of a 
cabbage, which not a little puzzles the botanists of 
the expedition. And now we near the vast car- 
boniferous continent, and see along the undulating 
outline, between us and the sky, the strange forms 
of a vegetation, compared with which that of every 
previously seen land seems stunted and poor. We 
speed day after day along endless forests, in which 
gigantic club-mosses wave in air a hundred feet 
over head, and skirt interminable marshes, in which 
thickets of reeds over-top the mast-head. And, 
where mighty rivers come rolling to the sea, we 
mark, through the long-retiring vistas which they 
open into the interior, the higher grounds of the 
country covered with coniferous trees, and see 
doddered trunks of vast size, like those of Granton 
and Craigleith, reclining under the banks in deep 
muddy reaches, with their decaying tops turned 
adown the current. At length the furthermost 
promontory of this long range of coast comes full 
in view: we near it—we have come up abreast of 
it: we see the shells of ihe Mountain Limestone 
glittering white along its further shore, and the 
green depths under our keel lightened by the flush 
; and then, bidding farewell 
to the land forever—for so the geologists, of but 
five years ago, would have advised—we launch 
three consecutive zones of animal 


life. Not a 


| single patch of land more do those geologic charts 


exhibit which we still regard as new. ‘Lhe zones 
of the Silurian and Cambrian succeed the zones of 
the Old Red; and, darkly fringed by an obscure 
bank of cloud, ranged along the last zone in the 
series, a night that never dissipates settles down 
upon the deep. Our voyage lke that of the old 
fabulous navigators of five centuries ago, termi- 
nates on the sea in a thick darkness, beyond which 
there lies no shore, and there dawns no light. 
And it is in the middle of this vast ocean, just 
where the last zone of the Old Red leans against 
the first zone of the Silurian, that we have succeeded 
in discovering a solitary island unseen befure—a 
shrub-bearing land much enveloped in fog, but 
with hills that at least look green in the distance. 
There are patches of floating sea-weed much com- 
minuted by the surf all around it; and on one pro- 
jecting headland, we see clear through our glasses a 
cone-bearing tree.—Footprints, &c., pp. 202, 203. 

But though the existence of a true placoid, a 
real vertebrated fish, in the Cambrian limestone 
of Bala, and of true wood at the base of the Old 
Red Sandstone, are utterly incompatible with the 
development hypothesis, its supporters, thus driven 
to the wall, may take shelter under the vague aud 
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unquestioned truth that the lower plants and ani- 
mals preceded the higher, and that the order of 
creation was fish, reptiles, birds, mammalia, quad- 
rumana, and man. From this resource, too, our 
author has cut off his opponents, and proceeds to 
show that such an order of creation, ‘*‘ at once 
wonderful and beautiful,’’ does not afford even the 
slightest presumption in favor of the hypothesis 
which it is adduced to support. 

This argument is carried on in a popular and 
amusing dialogue in the eleventh chapter. Mr. 
Miller shows in the clearest manner that ** super- 
position is not parental relation,’’ or that an or-| 
ganism lying above another gives us no ground | 
for believing that the lower organism was the 
parent of the higher. ‘The theorist, however, 
looks only at those phases of truth which are in 
unison with his own views, and when truth pre- 
sents no such favorable aspect, he finally wraps 
himself up in the folds of ignorance and ambigu-| 
ity—the winding-sheet of error refuted and ex-| 
posed. We have not yet penetrated, says he, in| 
feeble accents, to the formations which represent | 
the dawn of being, and the simplest organism | 
may yet be detected beneath the lowest fossilif- 
erous rocks, ‘This undoubtedly may be, and Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. Leonard Horner are of 
Opinion that such rocks may yet be discovered, 
while Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor 
Sedywick and Mr. Miller are of an opposite 
opinion. But even were such rocks discovered | 
to-morrow, it would not follow that their organ- 
isms gave the least support to the development 
hypothesis. In the year 1837, when fishes were 
not discovered in the upper Silurian rocks, the 
theorist would have rightly predicted the exist- 
ence of lower fossiliferous beds; but when they 
are discovered, and their fossils examined, they 
furnish the strongest argument that could be de-| 
sired against the theory they were expected to| 
sustain. ‘This fact, no doubt, is so far in favor | 
of the supposition that there may be still lower | 
fossil-bearing strata, but as Mr. Miller observes, | 
“The pyramid of organized existence, as il 
ascends into the by-past eternity, inclines sensibly | 
towards its apex—that apex of ‘beginning’ on 
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wards,) maintained that all the productions of the 
earth came from the sea. A wild theory never 
dies. However great may have been our progress 
in knowledge, there is always some sciolist igno- 
rant enough, and sufficiently fond of notoriety, to 
take it up and make it hisown. The speculation of 
De Maillet has assumed the following form in the 
Physio-Philosophy of Professor Oken, a work of a 
very exceptionable character, translated for the 
Ray Society in 1847! ‘* All life,’’ says he, ‘* is 
from the sea. Where the sea organism, by self- 
elevation, sueceeds in attaining unto form, there 
issues forth from it a higher organism. Love 
arose out of the sea-foam. The primary mucus 
(that in which electricity originates life) was and 
is still generated in those very parts of the sea 
where the water is in contact with earth and air, 
and thus upon the shores. The first creation of 
the organic took place where the first mountain 
summits projected out of the water—indecd, with- 
out doult, in India, if the Himalayas be the highest 
mountain, The first organic forms, whether plants 
or anunals, emerged from the shallow parts of the 
sea.” ‘The geological ignorance exhibited in the 
virtual declaration that the highest mountains 
must be the oldest, has been well pointed out by 
Mr. Miller. ‘The researches of Elie de Beau- 
mont place it beyond a doubt* that the Himalaya 
range was upheaved (carrying up with it upon its 
flank vast beds of the oolitic system) long after 
the upheaval of our own Scottish mountains. 
The author of the ‘* Vestiges,’’ as might have 
been expected, adopts the theory of the ** spread 
of terrestrial vegetation from the sea into the 
lands adjacent,’ the Jand-plants having, in their 
first condition, existed as weeds of the sea. Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes, and other eminent bota- 
nists, maintain the very different opinion that each 
species of plant was propagated throughout the 
area they are now found to occupy by means of a 
single seed introduced by currents or wafted 
through the air; and our author has adopted and 
defended this opinion with his usual skill and 
Sagacity, and by a variety of arguments which 
our limits will not permit us to detail. 

In his thirteenth chapter, on ‘The Two Floras, 





which, on far other than geological grounds, it is} marine and terrestrial,’’ he has shown that all our 
our privilege to believe. ‘The broad base of the | experience is opposed to the opinion that the one 
superstructure planted on the existing scene) has been transmuted into the other. If the ma- 
Stretches across the entire scale of life, animal) rine had been converted into terrestrial vegetation, 
and vegetable, but it contracts as it rises into the; we ought to have, in the Lake of Stennis, for 
past—man—the quadrumana—the quadrupedal! example, plants of an intermediate character be- 
man—the bird and the reptile are each in sucees-| tween the alge of the sea and the monocotyle- 
sion struck from off its breadth, till we at length) dons of the Jake. But no such transition-piants 
see it with the vertebrata, represented by only the! are found. The alge, as our author observes, 
fish, narrowing as it were to a point; and though| become dwarfish ard ill-developed. They cease 
the clouds of the upper region may hide its apex,; to exist as the water becomes fresher, ‘‘ until at 
we infer from the declination of its sides, that it} length we find, instead of the brown, rootless, 
cannot penetrate much further into the profuund.’’| flowerless fucoids and conferve of the ocean, the 

In our author's next chapter, the éwe//th of the! green, rooted, flowering flags, rushes, and aquatic 
series, he proceeds to examine the ‘* Lamarckian| grasses of the fresh water. Many thousands of 
hypothesis of the origin of plants, and its conse-| years have failed to originate a single intermediate 
quences. More than a century ago, M. D. Mail- 
let, ia his ‘* 'Telliamed,’’ (Demaillet written back- 
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The same conclusion may be drawn 
the 
No 
the 


plant.” 
from the character of the vegetation along 


extensive shores of Britain and Ireland. 

botanist has ever found a single plant in 
transition state. Having thus appealed to 
perience in support of his views, Mr. Miller de- 
votes the rest of this interesting chapter to the 
discussion of the question, How far the Christian 
controversialist ought to avail himself of this kind 





of argument! ‘Those who refuse to believe in a 
miracle, because it is against experience, ought | 
still Jess to believe in a hypothesis which is con: | 
trary to experience. ‘Though against experience, | 
the miracle is supported by irresistible testimony ; | 
but the hypothesis is not only contrary to an 
invariable experience, but in direct opposition to | 
all testimony. A miracle is, in its very nature, | 
something that cannot be tested by experience ; a | 
hypothesis, on the contrary, is what can be tested 
only by experience. 

The fourteenth chapter of the ‘ Footprints’ 
will be perused with great interest by the general 
reader. It is a powerful and argumentative ex- 
posure of the development hypothesis, and of the 
manner in which the subject has been treated in 
the ** Vestiges.”” Whether we consider it in its 
nature, in its history, or in the character of the 
intellects with whom it originated, or by whom it 
has been received and supported, Mr. Miller has 
shown that it has nothing to recommend it. It 
existed as a wild dream before geology had any 
being as a science. It was broached more than 
a century ago by De Maillet, who knew nothing 
of the geology even of his day. In a translation 
of his Telliamed, published in 1750, Mr. Mil- 





ler finds very nearly the same account given of 
the origin of plants and animals, as that in the 
“* Vestiges,”’ and in which the sea is described 
as that ‘great and fruitful womb of nature, in| 
which organization and life first begins.” La-| 
marck, though a skilful botanist and conchologist, | 
was unacquainted with geology; and as he first | 
published his development hypothesis in 1502, | 
(an hypothesis identical with that of the * Ves-| 
tiges,’’) it is probable that he was not then a very | 
skilful zoologist. Nor has Professor Oken any 
higher claims to geological acquirements. He 
confesses that he wrote the first edition of his work 
in 1810, in @ kind of inspiration! and it is not 
difficult to estimate the intelligence of the inspiring 
idol that announced to the German sage that the 
globe was a vast crystal, a litile flawed in the 
facets, and that quartz, feldspar, and mica, the 
three constituents of granite, were the hail-drops | 
of heavy showers of stoye that fell into the orig- 


\ 
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inal ocean, and accumulated into rock at the bot- 
tom ! 

Such is the unscientific parentage of the theories 
promulgated in the ** Vestiges.”” But the author 
of this work appeals in the first instance to science. 
Astronomy, geology, botany, and zoology, are 
called upon to give evidence in his favor; but the 
astronomer, geviogist, botanist, and the zoologist, 





all refuse him their testimony, deny his premises, 
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and reject his results. ‘It is not,’? as Mr. 
Miller happily observes, the ‘ illiberal religionist 
that casts him off. It is the inductive philoso- 
pher.”” Science addresses him in the language 
of the possessed—‘*t The astronomer I know, aud 
the geologist I know; but who are ye?’ Thus 
left alone in a cloud of star-dust, or in brackish 
water between the marine and terrestrial flora, 
he ‘* appeals from science to the want of it,’’ 
casts a stone at our Scientific Institutions, and 
demands a jury of “ ordinary readers,’’ as the 
only ** tribunal’’ by which ** the new philosophy is 
to be truly and righteously judged.”’ 

The last and fifteenth chapter of Mr. Miller’s 
work, ‘* On the Bearing of Final Causes on Geo- 
logic History,’’ if read with care and thought, will 
prove at once delightful and instructive. The 
principle of final causes, or the conditions of ex- 
istence, affords a wide scope to our reason in 
Natural History, but especially in Geology. It 
becomes an interesting inquiry, if any reason ean 
be assigned why at certain periods species began 
to exist, and became extinct after the lapse of 
lengthened periods of time, and why the higher 
classes of being succeeded the lower in the order 
of creation? The incompleteness of geological] 
science does not permit us to remove the veil 
which hangs over this mysterious chronology ; but 
our author is of opinion that in about a quarter 
of a century, in a favored locality like the British 
Islands, geological history *‘ will assume a very 
extraordinary form ;"’ and in the following fine 
passage he exhibits to us, as if in a spectral shape, 
a conception equally striking and suggestive. 
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The history of the four great monarchies of the 
world was typified, in the prophetie dream of the 
ancient Babylonish king, by a colossal image, 
“terrible in its form and brightness,’’ of which the 
** head was pure gold,’’ the ** breast and arms of 
silver,”’ the ** belly and thighs of brass,’’ and the 
‘leas and feet of iron, and of iron mingled with 
elay.’? ‘The vision, in which it formed the central] 
object, was appropriately that of a puissant mon- 
arch, and the image itself typified the merely 
human reonarchies of the earth. It would require 
a widely different figure to symbolize the great 
monarchies of creation. And yet revelation does 
furnish such a figure. It is that which was wit- 
nessed by the captive prophet beside ‘ the river 
Chebar,’’ when “ the heavens were opened, and he 
saw visions of God."’ In that chariot of Deity 
glowing in fire and amber, with its complex wheels 
**so high that they were dreadful,”’ set round about 
with eyes, there were living creatures, of whose 
four faces three were brute and one human, and 
high over al! sat the Son of Man. It would almost 
seem as if in this sublime vision, in which, with 
features distinct enough to impress the imagination, 


'there mingle the elements of an awful incompre- 


hensibilitv, and which even the genius of Raffaelle 
has failed adequately to portray—the history of 
all the past and of al] the future had been symbol- 
ized. In the order of Providence intimated in the 
geologic record, the brute faces, as in the vision, 
outsumber the human ; the human dynasty is one, 
and the dynasties of the inferior animals are three ; 
and yet who can doubt that they all equally com- 
pose parts of a well-ordered and perfeet whole, as 
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the four faces formed but one cherub; that they 
have been moving onward to a definite goal, in the 
unity of one grand harmonious design—now ** lifted 
up high’’ over the comprehension of earth—now 
let down to its humble level ; and that the Creator 
of all has been ever seated over them on the throne 
of his providence—a *‘ likeness in the appearance 
of a man,”’ embodying the perfection of his nature 
in his workings, and determining the end from the 
beginning '—Fvotprinis, &c., pp. 282, 283. 


It is a singular fact, which will yet lead to sin- 
gular results, that Cuvier’s arrangement of the four 
classes of vertebrate animals should exhibit the 
same order as that in which they are found in the 
strata of the earth. In the fish the average pro- 
portion of the brain to the spinal cord is only as 2 
to 1. In the reptile the ratio is 25 tol. In. the 
&rd itisas3tol. Inthe mammala it is as 4 to 
1; and in man it is as 23 to 1. No less remark- 
able is the fetal progress of the human brain. It 
first becomes a brain resembling that of a fish ; 
then it grows into the form of that of a reptile; 
then into that of a bird; then into that of a mam- 
miferous quadruped, and finally it assumes the form 
of a human brain, *‘ thus comprising in its fetal 
progress an epitome of geological history, as if 
man were in himself a compendium of all animated 
nature, and of kin to every creature that lives.”’ 

The large brain of man would have been, as 
Mr. Miller states, quite out of place in the earlier 
ages of creation. He could not have lived amid 
the storms, and earthquakes, and eruptions of a 
world in the act of formation. His timid nature 
would have quailed under the multifarious conval- 
sions around hin. ‘The thunder of a boiling and 
tempest-driven ocean would have roused him from 
his couch, as its waters rushed upon him at mid- 
night; torrents of lava or of mud would have 
chased him from his hearth; and if he escaped 
the pestilence of animal and vegetable death, the 
vapor of the subterranean alembics would have 
suffucated him in the open air. ‘The house of the 
ehild of civilization was not ready for his recep- 
tion. The stones that were to build and roof it 
had not quitted their native beds. The coal that 
was to light and heat it was either green in the 
forest, or blackening in the storehouse of the deep. 
The iron that was to defend him from external 
violence lay buried in the ground; and the rich 
materials of civilization, even if they were ready, 
had not been cast within his reach, from the hol- 
low of the Creator's hand. But if man could have 
existed amid catastrophes so tremendous and priva- 
tions so severe, his presence was not required, for 
his intellectual powers could have had no suitable 
a@mployment. Creation was the field on which 
his industry was to be exercised and his genius 
unfolded ; and that divine reason which was to 
analyze and combine, would have sunk into sloth 
before the elements of matter were let loose from 
their prison-house, and nature had cast them in 
her mould. But ‘hough there was no specific 
time in this vast chronology which we could fix 
as appropriate fur the appearance of man, yet we 
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now perceive that he entered with dignity at its 
close. When the sea was gathered into one place, 
and the dry land appeared, a secure footing was 
provided for our race. When the waters above 
the firmament were separated from the waters be- 
low it, and when the light which ruled the day 
and the light which ruled the night were displayed 
in the azure sky, man could look upward into the 
infinite of space, as he looked downward into the 
infinite in time. When the living creature after 
his kind appeared in the fields, and the seed-bear- 
ing herb covered the earth, human genius was 
enabled to estimate the power, and wisdom, and 
bounty of its Author ;—and human labor received 
and accepted its commission, when it was declared 
from on high that seed-time and harvest should 
never cease upon the earth. 

But though the early world was not made for 
the reception of man, it was well adapted to the 
habits and instincts of inferior watures. Fishes 
and reptiles were well fitted to enjoy life on a 
planet partially consolidated and shaken with 
earthquakes, Birds could live and multiply under 
circumstances which would be unfavorable to ter- 
restrial animals; and when the earth was far ad- 
vanced in its preparation for man, and the land 
sufficiently dried and consolidated to sustain the 
weight of heavy and gigantic animals, the mam- 
miferous quadrupeds were adinitted to its plains. 
But it is a curious fact, that they were no sooner 
admitted as a group, than the reptiles appear in 
greatly diminished proportions, while those of the 
gigantic class are reduced in size as well as num- 
ber. Mr. Miller has assigned a plausible reason 
fur this remarkable change. Had the gigantic 
reptiles been contemporaneous with the higher 
herbivorous, and the more powerful earnivorous 
animals, an exterminatory war must have taken 
place between them ; and the jungles and the dense 
forests which they occupied would have been a 
scene of cruelty and suffering incompatible with 
the benevolence of the Creator. ‘The reptile was 
therefore removed froin his place in the front of 
creation; and no sooner were “creatures of a 
higher order introduced into the cousolidating and 
fast ripening planet, than his bulk shrank, and his 
strength lessened, and he assumed a humility of 
form and aspect at once in keeping with his re 
duced circumstances, and compatible with the 
general welfare.’’ 

It is more difficult to assign a reason for the 
degradation of classes, than for their reduction and 
diminution. Our author acknowledges that he 
can neither find a reason nor a cause for a fact so 
mysterious, but he views.it as standing connected 
with other great facts in the moral government of 
the universe —with the existence in a future state 
of two separate classes—the one elevated, the 
other degraded—the one godlike and happy, the 
other fiendlike and miserabie. In the programme 
of creation, the several dynasties of lite were im 
troduced in their higher forms, and we have already 
notived the additional fact of the degradation of 
the fish and the reptiles. 
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And then, (says our author,) passing «1 to 
the revealed record, we learn that the dynasty of 
man, in the mixed state and character, is not the 
final one, but that there is to be yet another creation, 
or more properly re-creation, known theologically 
as the resurrection, which shall be connected in its 
physical components by bonds of mysterious pater- 
nity with the dynasty which now reigns, and be 
bound to it mentally by the chain of identity, con- 
scious and actual ; but which, in all that constitutes 
superiority, shall be as vastly its superior as the 
dynasty of responsible man is superior to even the 
lowest of the preliminary dynasties. We are 
further taught, that at the commencement of this 
last of the dynasties, there will be a re-creation of 
not only elevated. but also of degraded beings—a 
re-creation of the Jost. We are taught yet further, 
that though the present dynasty be that of a lapsed 
race, which at their first introduction were placed 
on higher ground than that on which they now 
stand, and sank by their own act, it was yet part 
of the original design, from the beginning of all 
things, that they should oceupy the existing plat- 
form ; and that redemption is thus no afterthoughit, 
rendered necessary by the fall, but, on the contrary, 
part of a general scheme, for which provision had 
been made from the beginning; so that the divine 
nan, through whom the work of restoration has 
been effected, was in reality, in reference to the 
purposes of the Eternal, what he is designated in 
the remarkable text, ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the 
foundations of the world.’ Slain from the founda- 
tions of the world! Could the asserters of the 
stony science ask for language more express? By 
piecing the two records together—that revealed in 
Scripture, and that revealed in the rocks—records 
which, however widely geologists may mistake the 
one, or commentators misunderstand the other, have 
emanated from the same great author, we learn that 
in slow and solemn majesty has period succeeded | 
period, each in succession ushering in a higher and 
yet higher scene of existence—that fish, reptiles, 
mammiferous quadrupeds have reigned in turn— 
that responsible man, ‘* made in the image of God,”’ 
and with dominion over all creatures, ultimately 
entered into a world ripened for his reception ; but 
further, that this passing scene, in which he forms 
the prominent figure, is not the final one in the long 
series, but merely the last of the predémenary scenes ; 
and that that period to which the bygone ages, 
incalculable in amount, with all their well propor- 
tioned gradations of being, form the imposing ves- 
tibule, shall have perfection for its occupant, and 
eternity for its duration. I know not how it may 
appear to others ; but for my own part, I cannot avoid 
thinking that there would be a lack of proportion 
in the series of being, were the period of perfect 
and glorified humanity abruptly connected, without 
the introduction of an intermediate creation of 
responsible imperfection, with that of the dying ir- 
responsible brute. ‘That scene of things in which 
(sod became man, and suffered, seems,as it no doubt 
is, @ necessary link in the chain.—Fvotprints, &c., 
pp. 301-303. 


At this startling result—startling from its 
apparent truth, our author finds himself on the 
confines of a mystery which man has “ vainly 
aspired to comprehend.”’ * I have,’’ says he, ‘‘ no 
new reading of the enigma to offer. I know not 
why it is that moral evil exists in the universe of 
the all-wise and the all-powerful; nor through 
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what occult law of deity it is that ‘ perfection 
should come through suffering.’ ’’ In the darkness 
of this mystery the best and the brightest spirits 
are involved ;—and our inability to comprehend it 
we willingly acknowledge. But there are dif- 
ficulties, which, though we cannot solve them 
for others, we may solve for ourselves. An 
inferior intellect may disencumber itself of a load, 
which a superior one may be doomed forever to 
bear. ‘The spectre of moral evil may haunt the 
philosopher when the peasant has succeeded in 
exorcising it; and the physican, when he cannot 
achieve a cure, may consider himself fortunate if 
he can find an anodyne. 

To exhibit the divine attributes, and to display 
the divine glory to an intellectual and immortal 
race, must have been the purpose for which a 
material universe was created. In his physical 
frame man is necessarily subject to physical laws. 
The law of gravity ‘‘ cannot cease as he goes by ;”” 
—and finite in his nature, and fallible in his 
reason, he can but feebly defend himself against 
the ferocity of animal life, or against the fury of 
the elements, or against the poison that may mingle 
in his cup. His high reason does not, in many 
emergencies, compensate for his inferior instinct. 
He is therefore helplessly exposed to suffering and 
death. The instincts of self-preservation and a 
parental affection give a magnitude and interest 
to whatever affects the safety and happiness of 
himself and his offspring. He is thus placed in 
antagonism to his fellow-sufferers, and in the colli- 
sion of interests and feelings, laws human and divine 
are broken. Nor is this result—if it be a result— 
less conformable to what we have regarded as the 
object and end of creation. In order to glorify 
God by a knowledge of his attributes, we must 
have these attributes fully displayed. The power, 
and wisdom, and goodness of the Creator, are ex- 
hibited to us every day and every hour ;—they are 
proclaimed in the heavens ; they are stamped on the 
earth ;—life, and the enjoyments of life, display 
them even to the dumb, the deaf, and the blind. 
But in what region are we to desery the attributes 
of mercy, of justice, and of truth? In the abodes 
of happiness and peace the idea of mercy can 
neither have an object nor a name. Justice can 
be understood only amid injustice—and truth only 
amid falsehood. The moral attributes of the Most 
High can be comprehended and emblazoned only 
among the cruel, the dishonest, and the untrue. 
His power, wisdom, and goodness, can be ex- 
hibited only in a material world, governed by the 
laws of matter; and man in his material nature 
must be subject to their operation and control. 
Though thus controlled and thus suffering, we are 
resigned. In this feeble gleam of reason there is 
light enough to show us—if we are disposed to 
have it shown—that the spectre of moral evil has 
been conjured up by ourselves. 

Such is a brief and imperfect notice of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s ** Footprints of the Creator,’’ the ¢hird edition 
of which is on the eve of publication. Since the 
preceding pages were written we are gratified to 
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learn that Dr. Buckland, with his usual sagacity 
and liberality, has paid Mr. Miller the high and 
well-deserved compliment of making this work one 
of the text-books for his geological lectures at 
Oxford ; and we have no doubt that its merits will 
be appreciated in that distinguished seat of litera- 
ture and philosophy. In its purely geological 
character the ‘‘ Footprints’? is not surpassed by 
any modern work of the same class. Mr. Miller’s 
original and successful inquiries respecting the 
cerebral development of the vertebrata, the struc- 
ture of the asterolepis and the placoids, are models 
of profound and patient research, while the novelty 
and beauty of his views on the progress of degrada- 
tion in the animal world, and his analysis of the 
celebrated theory of cranial vertebra, cannot fail to 
place him in the very highest rank of philosophical 
naturalists. But it is in the discussion of questions 
which are, or may be, connected with geology that 
the general and philosophical reader will best rec- 
ognize his mental grasp and intellectual stores. 
From beneath the erust of the earth, geology, in 
his hands, rises above it. From the darkness and 
death of its subterranean chambers, it ushers him 
into a temple effulgent with light, and instinct with 
life. From the past it stretches far into the future, 
uniting faith and knowledge, and gilding the sun- 
set of things that are, with the auroral splendor of 
things that are to be. ‘The astronomer has pene- 
trated far into the celestial depths, deserying glori- 
ous creations and establishing mighty laws; but 
the geologist has yet far to descend into the abyss 
beneath. The earth has still to surrender mighty 
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work is devoted chiefly to the description of allu- 
vial terraces in Britain, which he conceives have 
had their origin as sea-beaches—their configura- 
tion and horizontal character being exactly what 
the sea produces where it meets the land. Many 
objects of this kind were regarded by geologists as 
ancient beaches, before Mr. Chambers began to 
study them; but very few of these were more than 
40 feet above the present sea level. Mr. Chambers, 
however, has traced them not merely on coasts, but 
in valleys far inland ; and in various districts he 
has discovered terraces at a great number of eleva- 
tions, from 600 to 700 feet, and indicating a shift 
in the relative level of sea and land for at least 
that extent of vertical space. He has likewise 
shown that the principal terraces in different parts 
of the island approximate to heights of 64, 93, 128, 





| 165, 280, and 545 feet, showing that, in so far at 
‘least as this island is concerned, the shift of rela- 
tive level has been equable. Mr. Chambers has 
likewise described terraces in France and Ireland, 
examined by himself, which show a tendency to 
harmonize with those of Britain. In these re- 
searches he met with few fossils, probably, as he 
conjectures, from the elimate being unfavorable to 
their preservation ; but he has described the traces 
of aqueous deposits wherever they existed. Mr. 
Chambers’ volume contains many curious and val- 
uable facts, ascertained by levelling ; and among 
these we may reckon his very accurate measure- 





ments of the celebrated parallel roads of Glenroy, 
| which had previously been very inaccurately laid 
| down by Dr. Maculloch. ‘The general as well as 





secrets—and great revelations are yet to issue from| the geological reader will find this work well 
sepulchres of stone. It is not from that distant | Worthy of his study. It is illustrated with many 
bourne where the last ray of starlight trembles on | iuteresting sketehes—is written with simplicity 
the observer's eye, that man is to import the great | and elegance—and contains much curious informa- 
secret of the world’s birth and of his own destiny. | tion, the result of careful observation and inquiry. 

It is from the vaults to which ancient life has been| The work of Professor Waterkeyn is a learned 
consigned, that the history of the dawn of life is to | and judicious attempt to reconcile the truths of 
be composed. Geologists have read that record | geology with those of Scripture ; and in the ** Del- 
backwards, and are deciphering it downwards. | uge”’ of Frederick Klee, published in 1842 in Dan 

They have reached the embryos of vegetable exist-| ish, in 1843 in German, and in 1847 in French, the 
ence—the probable terminus of the formation which | author adopts the general doctrines of geology, but 
bears them. But who ean tell what is beyond? | endeavors to prove, both from geology and history, 
Another creation may lie beneath; more glorious! that the deluge was produced by a displacement of 
creatures may be entombed there. he mortal | the earth’s axis; that it was accompanied ‘ with 
coils of beings more lovely, more pure, more divine | the most terrible voleanic phenomena,”’ and tha 
than man, may yet read to us the unexpected Jes-| the form of the five portions of the world arose 
son that we have not been the first, and may not} from the actidn of the deluge upon the shores of 
be the last, of the intellectual race. | the ancient continents. 

Before concluding this article, we must say a| The two Inaugural and Introductory Lectures of 
few words on the different works which we have | Mr. Ramsay, delivered at University College, Lon- 
glaced at the head of our first page. , don, exhibit all that knowledge and research which 

The interesting volume of Mr. Robert Chambers, | might have been expected from so able a geologist. 
**On Sea Margins,’’ contains a number of most} They are written with elegance and vigor, and con- 
valuable and important facts and measurements, | tain an interesting account of the progress of geo- 
which cannot fail to guide the geologist in his} logical investigation from the earliest to the present 
inquiries into the causes by which the terraqueous | times. 
surface of our globe received its present form. The | 
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From the Spectator. | represent; he must know the properties, powers, 
LIFE OF DAVID scoTT.* and limitations of the sensible medium which he 
has to use as his medium of expressing his sub- 
ject; and he must acquire the proper method of 
before us is far too instructive to be passed over. | presenting that subject, by means of that medium, 
It is the life of a man with great artistic faculties, | in such a way as to produce upon the mind of the 
who was an unsuccessful artist—a specimen of a) recipient the idea proposed. The musician, for 
numerous and unfortunate class, signal among | example, must know the feelings and passions hé 
them for the high order of his abilities and the | would express; he must have that faculty, par- 
degree of his failure. The book explains the _taking of the mathematical and mechanical, which’ 
causes of that failure; it explains also how men | penetrates to the relations between feelings and 
like David Scott, destined to fail in the pursuit of /sounds, between the various sounds, and between 
some agt, enter upon the path at all. The author sounds and instruments ; he must know the mech- 
of the book is peculiarly qualified for his office. | anism and properties and limitations of instra- 


William Scott, the brother of the artist, is himself ‘ments; he must know how to combine them so as 
an artist, an engraver, and teacher of the School | to produce in the ear of the listener the ideas in- 
of Design at Newcastle. To the affection of a tended. It is true that in the poet or musician all 
brother he joins a powerful and independent mind, the faculties requisite do not need to be developed 
with a special tendency to the analysis of mental | to their active completeness—although the musical 
operations. This has been shown in other writ-| composer must possess the geometric faculty, it 
ings; and those who have had the industry to does not follow that he must be a finished mathe- 
master the harsh verse and closely-compacted matician; but the faculty must be there. To be 
thought ef his psychological poem, The Year of }a good musician, therefore, it will not suffice that 
the World, will appreciate his power of grasping a man should have a strong sense of passion, nor 
the history of a mind. From artistic deficiencies even a sense of passion combined with a sense of 
which appear to run in the blood, William Scott) the relation between feeling and musical sounds— 
does not fully estimate the amount of his brother's | he must also have the geometric faculty ; nor will 
shortcomings—so little, indeed, that whereas | that faculty and the sense of relations suffice—he 
David Scott must be pronounced to have been 4| must also have passion; and so on. Wanting 
bad artist, whose career ended in thorough failure, | either one faculty, he will remain forever no more 
William supposes him to have achieved some than the promise of a musician. To all you must 
inchoate greatness: but he perceives the nature | add a temperament sensitive and yet of high vital- 
of the deficiency, and his invincible tendency to | ity—to make a perfect artist, a powerful physical 
thorough analysis compels him, as it enables him, | constitution, that every faculty may be pronounced 
to lay before the reader the amplest materials for | with its most forcible emphasis. 
a comprehension of David Scott's career, its aspi-| The necessities of the painter do not differ ia 
rations, struggles, and defeat. It is a true post-| principle. He must understand the passions and 
mortem examination of the most valuable kind. | thoughts that animate the beings whom he is to 
The more so, for the vigor of David Scott's nature, | represent—he can only transmit what he can re- 
his unflinching candor, and noble devotedness of |ceive. For his purpose—since his art is incapable 
purpose. It is a case of aberrant genius, with | of obtaining entrance to the mind by any sense 
the disease consequent upon misdirected function ; | but the one of sight—he must thoroughly master 
but the subject is one of noble traits, and the dis-| the methods in which passion, thought, life, and 
sector possesses a scientific and reverent mind: | motion, affect the outward forms, in order that by 
although, therefore, the anatomy is painful, there | producing the outward forms as they thus appear 
is nothing about it that is mean or repulsive.|he may reproduce the idea belonging to such 
nothing to diminish but everything to augment its | modifications. As it is only through the tangible 
highly instructive character. | and external that the eye perceives the internal, so 
The moral taught by the whole book is the | it is only by the tangible and external that plastic 
mischief consequent on the ambitious choice of a| art, which approaches the mind by the same path, 
profession on the imperfect possession of the neces- | through the eye, can reproduce the internal—the 
sary qualifications. Let us cunsider, in the broad- | jnward through the outward. In that self-evident 
est view, what is the task of the artist, not solely | proposition alone is exposed the mistake of those 
in painting, but in any of the arts—poetry or| who imagine that the inward can be portrayed 
music as well as painting or sculpture. His sci- | independently of the outward. For, mark—pic- 
ence must embrace three branches of knowledge | ture is never negative. If you mean to express a 
or intuitive pereeption—the subject of his art, the certain passion through the mouth or the eye, and 
medium, and the application of those to the minds | do not portray the feature correctly as it would in 
whom he is to affect. He must thoroughly under- | such case appear, your portraiture is not simply 
stand that which forms the subject that he has to |a negation, but it portrays the feature as it does 


- _not in such case appear, and suggests not the pas- 
* Life of David Scott, R. S.A. Containing his Jour- | sion to be expressed but something on one side of 
nal in Italy, Notes on Art, and other Papers. With seven |. 1 4 i tn ‘ deal b 
ilustrations. By William B. Scott. Published by Adam |!*- 40 order to the best expression, you deal best 
and Charles Black, Edinburgh. with the best and most typical forms, as being the 


Pamruz as it is, the moral of the biography | 
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most direct, universal or average, and undisturbed | adopted the habits of his race. Although early 
exponents of the passion: one principal reason, | inclined to drawing, he was still more prone to 
far above the “ pleasurable,”” why beauty in its; ponder. His uncle was an engraver, not very pow- 
kind is needed by the painter. The painter, then, | erful or eminent, but it helped the artistic inclina- 
must have a strong sense of thought or passion; a| tion of David; and he contrived to procure an 
thorough understanding of the event to be repre- | education in Scotland. Among other characteris- 
sented ; a powerful sense of tangible or physical | tics of the man, not to be omitted in our psycho- 
nature, and a studious knowledge of its forms and | logical review—though the biographer has glanced 
properties ; a sense of the relation of passion and at them with a sympathetic reserve—are to be no- 
form ; a knowledge of perspective ; a knowledge | ticed a youthful love adventure, in which the artist 
of pigments and other materials, their properties, | seems to have let a young lady slip through his 
powers, and limitations. The painter should be | fingers, perhaps for want of urgency ; and a ‘* some- 
a man of vigorous or highly lifesome organization ; | what similar’’ adventure later in life, only thus ob- 
strong physical sense and sympathies ; strong feel- | scurely indicated. Survey the lives of the masters 
ings and sympathetic affections ; and mechanical | of art, and ask what such facts indicate. 
perceptions. All the great painters were robust; It is when he comes into the broad Jight of Ital- 
er strongly living men—Titian, a type of manhood, | ian art, however, that the constitutional deficiencies 
compact, vigorous, and firm ; small Michael Angelo, | of David Scott appear. While on a two-years’ 
the compacted vigor of a musk-ox; Rubens a_ visit of study in Rome, in 1832-'4, he kept notes 
stalwart presence; Caravaggio, a sturdy vaga-| of his impressions—the reflex of his mind. They 
bond; and if Raphael was of short life, he was are most painful. He is struck at once with ill- 
“*the mould of form,’’ and he lived strongly. | health; which he ascribes to the climate. The 
Weak men have been weak painters; manifestly, /hotes, however, indicate a more fearful cause, in 
from defective physical sympathies and perceptions, the struggle which then commenced with the full 
mot less than from weakness of the formative | difficulties of his career ; naturally judged by him 
power. |to consist in external circumstances, though a 
This is the true natural history of the artist : doubt, frightful to his melancholy nature, evidently 
now for the false. ‘Because the greatest traits of | intrudes itself at times, whether the difficulty was 
art are the intellectual or moral, it is apt to be | not within. ‘* 1] am destined,’’ he exclaims, ‘* not 
assumed that the possession of faculties for con- | to know a day of health or vigor in Rome. * * * 
ceiving intellectual or elevated ideas zn art will iJ never was ill till Leame here.”’ Not till thrown 
constitute an artist in ‘* the highest walk ;”’ as, on | into the midst of those models against every one of 
the other hand, the possession of a merely imita- | which his hand was raised. His critical observa- 
tive faculty is thought to constitute a painter. | tions, contemporary with his studies—and they 
The mistake is the same in either case; it pre- | were diligent and Jaborious enough in all conscience 
sumes the artistic nature to be one and simple, not| —show the mood in which he explored and re- 
the compound of several faculties—of which al/ | ceived instruction from the works of the masters : 
@re essential, though the manifestation of some is | | his study was a chronic rebellion against those im- 
more prized. David Scott was a reflective poet, | mortal authorities in art. His omissions are not 
who possessed certain artistic ideas of the higher | less notable than his positive errors. When 
order: his career develops his lack of the other | he first visits the Piazza del Duomo, at Florence, 
faculties that go to make up the other part of the he mentions the “ elephantine pile’’ of the cathe- 
artist; and it exhibits the most fatal consequences ‘dral, but not a word of that type of perfect beauty 
of that practical synecdoche which takes the higher | in architecture, Giotto’s campanile : aflerwards he 
part for the whole ; though the highest cannot at- | ascends the tower, “* which is the most perfect and 
tain to artistic existence without the lower parts, | strong of this species of building that I have seen.”’ 
but is only a splendid and morta] abortion. As in | Giotto is subsequently mentioned as a painter, with 
the flesh, either of Shakspeare or Raphael, the | commendation; but we have no sign that Scots 
angel head could not exist without the very bowels | appreciated that primeval Raphael. Of Raphael 
we hesitate to name in plain English : exenterate | we have such passages as the following : 
the Swan of Avon, and he sings no more. —% ee 
David Scott was born of a respectable family | _. Raphael's little histories ee the Bible [in the 
in the middle life, in Edinbargh : his family strag-| ¥ 229) ave rather trifling things ; they are paint- 


, d by hi ils, and f the h. 
gled with downward fortunes, though always pre- " [After * yore an ths pared “eflect}—Jacob s 


serving some thrift and property ; and struggled | Dream [one of the most abstract of the series] is, 
also with the gloomy fanaticism of the North, even | however, the finest picture of that subject that has 
in its strongest form—passing from Scottish Pres-| been done. _ ' 

byterianism to the Scottish Baptist persuasion. The faces in the Transfiguration are all real, yet 
The mother was a melancholy woman, whose nat- “>, at reo er eh 
ural moodiness was increased by family troubles : , saapthenteg noe + ge sodingt waieg smelinens . 


nan ; has done more beautiful faces than any one, and 
death not only visited the humble mansion, but very correct. Still there is always in his heads 








took up his abode in the countenances of the unfor-| his male heads particularly—a disagreeable jar- 
getting parents. The mother positively prohibited | ring. 
smiling. David inherited the temperament and Raphael's Sybils appeared to me stronger this 
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time. [1834.] I may have felt some compunction 
for having thought so little of them before. 


In a paper which Scott wrote long after, he laid 
down canons for judging and classifying every 
artist by his ‘* purpose :’’ he there set down Ra- 
phael for the Moral, Michel Angelo for the Intel- 
lectual, and Titian for the Material or Outward. 
This subjective mood explains much. Of Mi- 
chel Angelo he does not speak with unbroken rev- 
erence, but, singularly enough, he picks out the 
failure of that master, the David in the Piazza de! 
Granduca, as “a very fine work in style.” The 
figures on the monument of Lorenzo de Medici 
puzzle him, and seem half to annoy him ; though 
one might have expected the sympathy of the dark- 
some poet for the portentous shadow-caverned face 
of Night. Titian 

. * 


* * 


is an old man without imagina- 
tion in all his works ; Tintoretto, a blind Polyphe- 
mus ; Veronese, a Doge’s page. 

{Elsewhere]—Titian, however, is always 
thoughtful, and in a few instances gives a strong 
sentiment. 

Of all painters, Titian is the one with the full- 
est life; senility there is none, even in his latest 
works. Every figure from his pencil was wnag- 
ined; that is, it was not copied like still life—life 
cannot be detained for that sort of copying—but 
seen, conceived in his mind, and reproduced as a 
design by an act of imagination: even his portraits 
have that characteristic, beyond the portraits of 
any other painter that ever lived. ‘The three men 
named, Scott groupes together. 


Why has it been said Raphael is not a colorist? 
He and Buonarotti [sic] are the two best colorists, 
in the true meaning of color as a part of painting. 
Titian may be added (!) as the most engaging ; but 
beside Raphael in the Vatican, he is obscure. 

But Scott's manifest preference is for Caravag- 
gio—even over Spagnoletti, ‘ the only follower 
who ever excelled his master,” says Scott with 
daring forgetfulness. Of Caravaggio he says, 
“The fierce reality of that man makes all else 
appear artificial. Nature is always true strength. 
His style is like a battle-axe in a mailed hand.” 
Capitally phrased, as many a sentence is in this 
journal. But the preference for Caravaggio is 
remarkable. Caravaggio was a painter who at- 
tained greatness from the force of vehement pas- 
sions, and a prosaic, literal, physical reality. He 
was a kind of Cain in fact, as Scott was in art— 
a lawless ruffian, but gloomy as a dungeon-cell. 
It was the gloom that seized the sympathy of the 
alien metaphysician. For Scott is remarkable fur 
the unobjective character of his whole mind : even 
his notices of Rome and the Romans are scarcely 
dotted by any allusion to physical traits ; perhaps 


in no page so distinctly as in the following char- 
acteristic passage : 


The strange wretehes that are seen sleeping and 
erawling about Rome are humiliating, but interest- 
ing to a painter. It is wonderful that the Italians 
have no man among them to render the strong indi- 
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vidualities about them, united as it is to so much 
appropriate to the artist. An old man, his beard 
white as snow, is seated on the steps of this St. Ig- 
nazio, eating fruit ; the flies swarm over him and 
his fruit, and beside him lies a reed scourge for 
driving them off. Another, shod with goatskin, 
and nearly naked, is fast asleep, with a staff in his 
hand. The great amount of human suffering—for 
these people seem all marked by misery—and the 
vividness of character seen in Rome, have given me 
a different feeling in regard to depicting humanity, 
either elevated or degraded. The ideal remains 
where it was, but the realities of life are apart from 
it. I now hold Caravaggio (M. A.) to have been 
one of the greatest painters that have been. Inde- 
pendently of his excellence in effect, &c., there is 
vast truth (of an uncouth kind, to be sure) in the 
forms of his compositions. A caratello, animated 
and inspired, would thus paint; but still he isa 
mighty genius. He, Rembrandt, and the author 
of Laoco6én, are three of the most forcible minds 
that have been exerted in art. This combination 
of names may appear strange to some ; but each of 
the three worked towards natural truth, and in this 
unity of intention they stand on the same ground. 
Raphael, Buonarotti, &c., are al] modists, or accord- 
ing to an intellectual standard, in comparison with 
these. 

Such was Scott’s perception of art: the forma- 
tion of his own style was analogous. Imperfectly 
conscious of physical traits, even his diligent ana- 
tomical studies never taught him mastery over 
forms : he had in painting what is analogous to a 
defective ear in music. In his choice of subjects 
he inclined to the abstract—‘t Time looking on 
the Inactive ;"’ ‘‘ Discord, or a house divided 
against itself’’—a vehement abstract representa- 
tion of a family in bodily broil, son against father ; 
Vasco de Gama braving the Spirit of the Cape. 
He endeavored to paint the ** inward,’’ and to 
contrive independently of the ‘* outward ;”’ in 
short, he tried to paint abstract ideas, and to make 
shift with such bodily medium as an artist not 
possessing art in the conerete could muster. The 
result is what might be expected ; a certain foree 
or sublimity is at times detected lurking in the 
mind of the artist, but seen through a solemn bur 
lesque of his own idea; the idea remains with 
the artist, unexpressed, and only conjectured. It 
is an improvement on Blake; whose name sug- 
gests to the artist himself an analysis of his own 
style. 


Blake touched the infinite in expression or sig- 
nification without distraction from lower aims, and 
in a kind of Christian purity. He is very abstract 
in style or meaning, but very defective in execu- 
tion. (To analyze my own endeavors, I may say 
that I have attempted to unite this relation of man 
to the infinite with his historical appearances. 
Hence my style is a purified realism, and ought to 
exhibit physical strength, while it is also abstract 
and general.) 


Angered at the criticism he invites, Scott com- 
plains that people do not see what he means to 
paint. 


At Rome, in 1833, speaking of the Discord, he 
is ‘* disgusted with the kind of commendation be- 
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stowed upon it—fine group, good composition, and 
so forth. I have to explain, that it is abstract, and 


, so on; and general explanations | hate. [1833.] 


[1834.] Why did I stake my self-opinion by 
bringing so much to the bar of Roman or any 
other criticism! running myself into inconvenience 


to gain misconception and neglect. [1834.] 


[Some years later, in Scotland]—One thing, 
however, I expected to have more recognized—the 
intention, idea, or moral of my work. 


Which it was his business to make understood. 


- Have we any doubt as to the moral of the Death 


of Ananias, the idea of Titian’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne, or the intention even of Rubens’ abstract 
Peace and War! William Scott well analyzes 
his brother’s chief obstacle—at Rome. 


May we not properly inquire, here, how far the 
mental state indicated by these notes is a true state 
or a good! In relation to itself, and to self-culture, 
it is of course alone to be considered. As related 
to family and the world, it is irreconcilable. It 
assists and participates in the pains, pleasures, and 
struggles of none other about it; it searcely ac- 
knowledges any identity but its own—the insatiable 
me sees nothing but obstacles in the not me. More- 
over, how could he reasonably have been success- 
ful, suddenly daring the greatest difficulties of art ! 
Boyhood, even that of an intellectual giant, must 
wait the endowment of experience ; nothing but ex- 
perience can give just originality, or afford wisdom. 


The ‘boy’? must have then been six-and- 
twenty ; an age when great works have been 
achieved. 

The issue of this sad life-mistake is told in the 
history of his two chief pictures. The Discord, 
begun in the city of the Vatican, in 1833, finished 
in 1834, repainted many years after, exhibited in 
Edinburgh in 1840, and again last year, is still 
unsold. The Vasco de Gama is a more remark- 
able picture in design. It represents a ship's 
crew scared and arrested by the stormy Spirit of 
the Cape; who is in the Spanish poem a hideous 
monster, as unartistically imagined as ‘Tasso's 
Beelzebub : in the picture, it is a mild old man 


quietly wielding the forked bolt of Jove. Vasco 


stands awed but indomitable, pressing to his breast 
his cross-hilted sword ; the composition reminding 
one of Retzsch's heroes ; the crew in every vari- 
ety of contorted panic, arranged without symme- 
try of composition, such as may lend order and 
clearness to the most multitudinous design. This 
picture was by the artist when he died: almost 
on his deathbed, Mr. D. O. Hill attempted to 
cheer him by further accounts of a proposal, 


_ which Scott had not repelled, to purchase the pic- 


ture by subscription for a public building: after 
his death, a public meeting expressed an opinion 


* “that the picture of ‘ Vasco de Gama, the discov- 


erer of India, encountering the Spirit of the Cape,’ 
painted by the late David Scott, R.S. A., is an 
epic production of the highest order ;’’ a subserip- 
tion was opened, the picture was purchased for a 
sum approximating to the reduced price of 400/. 
and it was deposited in the Trinity House at Leith. 
Some incidents of this transaction are very affect- 





ing. Ina letter written on the 4th of March, (849, 
William Scott relates a conversation on the subject. 


Two o’clock, morning. 

David awoke. I asked him if he would like to 
hear a criticism in yesterday’s paper on De Gama 
and the Spirit of the Storm. It was compared in 
grandeur to the works of Michael Angelo and A¢%s- 
chylus, the Prometheus Bound. ‘ Ah, A‘sehy- 
lus!’’ he said; and continued at intervals, in a low 
voice, ‘‘ that is praise indeed. But they are doing 
these things because I am suffering. I’ve been 
told, Haydon mentioned my subject as a good one 
for a picture: he did so, perhaps, after he visited 
me. Well, what I have done and said have always 
been alike; what I have effected has been with 
much pains, and much suffering, long fighting, 
never at once, many times my whole nature strug- 
gling. And that picture is one result—to get the 
same character throughout, and adequate execution 
—no feebleness. The knee of the sailor might be 
carved in ivory—it is not mere paint—and the 
shoulder of the next figure too. Flesh is palpitat- 
ing, and | try to give that. But I speak of the 
manner of painting. * * * * If L could but 
have time yet, I think I could meet the public in 
their own way more, and yet do what I think good. 
But it is over; and here I lie. 

Life is ripe, disease is dark 
Upon the blossom and the frait ; 
Ripe is life, the certain mark 
hat blight will soon invade its root.” 

Here he repeated some verses, as far as he remem- 
bered them. I asked what they were. ‘* Some 
verses I made a few days ago. Somewhere you 
will find them when I am gone.’’ I endeavored to 
excite hope, and to encourage him in the behief that 
yet he would be well again. 


Mr. Hill, writing on the 31st May, 1849, tells 
his last interview with the artist. 


Your brother was satisfied with the place, and 
was anxious to know that the mode of setting about 
obtaining the money would not be such as to com- 
promise his position as an artist ; saying, that rather 
than surrender anything on that score, he would 
consent that all his works were brought to the ham- 
mer. My reply to his misgivings on this head was 
entirely satisfactory to him. I explained te him, 
that the first step of the gentlemen interested in the 
matter would be, to meet and embody a series of 
resolutions explanatory of the principles on which 
the subscription was to be made ; and these I briefly 
stated. I also informed him that we would aim at 
the original sum of 600/.: but he expressed his 
consent, if that could not be obtained, to be content 
with 400/.; that our reliance was in making the 
subscription of a popular kind ; and that we would 
consider the tribute to his genius a more perfect 
one if it was dane by a large number of people, 
rather than by larger subscriptions from a limited 
number. In all this he concurred : perhaps | should 
say, on hearing my explanations, he lay back on his 
pillow and covered his face with his hands for the 
space of a minute or two, as if he would suppress 
some deep emotion; which, however, breke forth 
in a few sobs and tears. 

This was my last interview with your brother. 
I doubt not I might be able to call to remembrance 
more of what was said, if you think it desirable. 
Your brother during our meeting expressed him- 
self with much kindness, and yet with a manhness 
and dignity that never forsook him. 





Or 
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And so died David Scott, at the no longer! raising their vast shoulders above the frozen plat- 


youthful age of forty-two—weeping his acceptance 
of a quasi-success as an alms: 2 man of great 
soul, who took artistic ideas for the faculties of an 
artist, and paid for his mistake the penalty of a 
life and all its promises. Not without sympathy : 
by many, the greatness of his adversity was con- 
founded with his genius to augment it, and they 
pay to his memory the tribute due to his sorrows. 
His fate should be better understood, in order that 
his failure may be dissevered from his true genius, 
and his error be a lesson even to feebler men; for to 
such, if less bitter, it would be more annihilating. 

The volume in which we find this story of a 
life is a handsome octavo ; the eminent publishers 
sharing in the general desire to honor their de- 
parted townsman. The biography is marked 
throughout with the deepest interest, not only on 
account of its subject, but also on account of the 
writer's compacted style and fulness of thought. 
The illustrations are etchings from Scott's designs, 
chiefly in outliae, a portrait, and a specimen of his 
father’s engraving from an old edition of Grey’s 
Elegy. The outlines include the ‘* Discord,” the 
‘* Vasco de Gama,”’ and one design from the series 
of the ‘** Ancient Mariner ;’’ and they really i//us- 
trate the story which we have traced. A number 
of deeply-thought reflections naturally spring from 
the mind of the author ; and the congenial mind 
of his brother is fertile in striking observations. 
His criticism on men or things, even when erro- 
neous, is not presumption, but partakes of the di- 
rectness and thoroughness of a strong and candid 
mind. Even in words he does not paint things 
couleur de rose: he throws a lurid but a strong 
light on the inanities of modern art in Rome ; and 
London looks smal! and ugly in his grave satire on 
returning from Italy. 





From the Spectator. 
PANORAMA OF THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Panoramas have been exhibited before of the icy 
regions in the extreme north. More than thirty 


form: this glacier extends far along the coasts of 
| Greenland, and is in some parts thousands of feet 
| thick. Immense icebergs are floating in the harbor, 
| in the glassy waters ; their forms varied with every 
| graceful and fantastic device that Frost can invent, 
mostly in his pointed style of architecture ; but the 
style varies, indeed, from the pure Saxon arch of a 
cavern excavated in the transitory rock of solid 
water, to the cathedral stall with its fretwork and 
hanging canopy. The Investigator is half hidden 
by a vast rock of ice ; the crew of the Enterprise 
is engaged, under its own captain, Sir James Ross, 
in preparing to tow the ship out of its nook. The 
glassy waters reflect the varied tints above; the 
northern sky blushes with a crimson glow peculiar 
to these regions ; it is a picture of surpassing in- 
terest and beauty. 

Going through the curtain, you are in the midst 
of Arctic night: the ships frozen up; the crews, 
clothed in their fur habiliments, strewed over the 
frozen ice-shore ; the sky radiant with a watery 
moon and the sparkling Aurora. The Aurora 
here is ranged in more systematic strips than we 
remember to have seen, either in other pictures of 
it or in nature so far as it can be witnessed in more 
temperate regions ; its color also is less yellow and 
more uniformly pink than the guide-book itself de- 
scribes. We conjecturally impute this to defective 
artistical skill on the part of Lieutenant Browne, 
who furnished the drawings : smaller sketches from 
his hand are in the room, in a dry, hard manner, 
nearly destitute of pictorial effect, but looking like 
exact transcripts : Messrs. Burford and Selous prob- 
ably had excellent materials for the substantial parts 
of their picture ; the moon is a familiar object in 
England ; but we suspect that Mr. Browne's dia- 
gram of the Aurora was not so easily translated. 
Stull the picture is, like the other, beautiful and in- 
teresting. ‘The men are engaged in making the 
snow wall, which afforded exercise in the building 
and then shelter against the wind and blinding 
snow ; they are trapping white foxes, and preparing 
the transport of the provisions stored at Whaler’s 
Point for the use of Franklin's party. In this group 
is a portrait of Captain Bird. 





Mes. Barriey, who was for many years a bril- 
liant ornament of the tragie stage, died on Monday 
| morning, after a severe and protracted illness which 











years ago, if we remember rightly, Spitzbergen was | |asted for seven years. Her disorder was a gen- 
displayed to the London visitant—a day scene at) eral paralysis, but her consciousness was perfect 
midnight; Arctic expeditions have brought back | up to the moment of her dissolution. The deceased 
the scene to Leicester Square. Some fifteen years | was formerly Miss Smith, and in 1806 first appeared 
ago, when Sir James Clarke Ross returned from his | before a London audience in old Covent Garden. 
discovery of the Magnetic Pole, Boothia was pre- | During the first season of her prosperous career, 
sented in the frozen dreariness of an Arctic night-| Mrs. Siddons returned to the stage, and on the 
winter ; and now we again see the same commander | same boards ; and the best proof of Mrs. Bartley’s 
in the Arctic seas. ‘The general character of such | genius that can be given is, that they played alter- 
regions is of course in a considerable degree the | nately ** Alicia’’ and ‘* Jane Shore”’ without detri- 
same, but as yet its varieties have been by no means | ment to the fame of the younger actress. On the 
exhausted ; and in the present instance a new ar- destruction by tire of Covent Garden Theatre, in 
rangement increases the variety. | 1808, Miss Smith accepted an engagement on Lon- 

The largest of the circles in Mr. Burford’s rooms! don terms in Dublin. She remained in Ireland for 
is parted in two, by a red curtain, dividing summer | three years, at the end of which period she made 
and winter. On the first side you see the ships In-| her second appearance at Covent Garden, in 1811. 
vestigator and Enterprise in the waters of Glacier| Here she remained without a rival, until 1814, 
Harbor, on the coast of Greenland. This part of | when she transferred her services to new Drury 
Greenland probably consists of islands, consolidated | Lane. Soon after she became Mrs. Bartley, the 
by the perdurable ice, of which an enormous glacier | wife of the comedian. She died in the sixty-fifth 
forms the back to the view ; a few primitive rocks | year of her age.—Exvaminer. 
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From the Spectator. 
CARDINAL PACCA’S MEMOIRS.* 


Few save Romanists will agree with Alison, 
who ascribes the downfall of Napoleon to the im- 
prisonment of the Pope and the spoliation of his 
dominions ; partly, it would seem, as a sequence 
of the papal excommunication, partly as a ful- 
filmeat of prophecy and a result of special provi- 
dence. However, the whole conduct of Napoleon 
towards the head of the church, and of the head 
of the church towards Napoleon, may be advan- 
tageously studied by the historica] inquirer who 
has any wish to trace the emptiness and inutility 
in the long run of what is called policy. Neither 
Napoleon nor Pius had any sincerity or convic- 
tion; they were both playing a game. When 
Bonaparte as first consul reéstablished the church 
as a national institution, he bitterly offended the 
Jacobins as well as the republicans of all degrees, 
and hurt himself with the army. A consistent 
conduct would have secured him the attachment 
of the devout and the partisanship of the priest- 
hood ; but both of these classes became his enemies 
when he turned round upon the Pope and clergy, 
thinking they had served his turn—if, indeed, he 
thought of anything save his immediate ambition 
and the gratification of his will. On the other 
hand, Pius the Seventh, a weak man, evidently 
rendered the spiritual subordinate to the secular, 
even if we suppose him such a dupe as to imagine 
that the man who was a friend of the younger 
Robespierre, and who had assumed the turban in 
Egypt, was really converted: but worldly policy 
was predominant in the papal councils, jong after 
the devout saw and said that the time was come 
for ‘‘ human’’ considerations to be put aside. 

Cardinal Pacca, the author of the volumes 
before us, was the secretary of state to Pius the 
Seventh during the greater part of the French 
occupation of Rome in 1808 and 1809; having 
been nominated to his post immediately on the 
expulsion of his predecessor, Gabrielli, whom the 
French suddenly sent off. Pacea was arrested at 
the same time with the Pope, on the celebrated 
escalade of the papal palace, at daybreak of the 
6th July, 1809 ; occupied the same carriage in the 
hurried journey from Rome to Grenoble, where 
the cardinal was separated from his master ; and 
conveyed to the fortress of Fenestrelle. There 
he was imprisoned for upwards of three years in 
an Alpine climate, whose mists and rigor tried 
the sun-loving Italian severely ; the natural incon- 
veniences being aggravated during part of the time 
by the closeness of his confinement. On the con- 
clusion of the concordat of January, 1813, the 
cardinal was liberated, and rejoined the Pope at 
Fontainbleau ; whence he went to Paris to. be 
presented to the emperor and empress. He 
soon afierwards bore a principal part in inducing 


* Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca, Prime Min- 
ister to Pius Vil. Written by himself. Translated 
from the Italian by Sir George Head, Author of ** Rome ; 
a Tour of Many Days.” In two volumes. Published by 
Longman and Co, 





the Pope to retract the concordat ; and he would 
have stood a good chance of revisiting Fenestrelle, 
if nothing worse had happened, but for the prog- 
ress of the allied armies and the invasion of 
France. To keep him out of their way, Pacca 
was distributed with the other cardinals; the 
quondam secretary of state being sent under sur- 
veillance to Uzés in Languedoc, whence he was 
liberated on the fall of Napoleon, and returned 
triumphantly to Italy to rejoin the Pope. 

To a cardinal the seizure of the Pope and his 
dominions was the great event of the world; and 
Pacca, feeling anxious as to his share in the busi- 
ness, composed these historical memoirs with a 
view to his own justification in the eyes of Catho- 
lie posterity. The earlier portion was secretly 
written in the. fortress of Fenestrelle, when, in 
his own opinion, liberation alive was doubtful ; the 
remainder some few years after his return to Italy 
on Napoleon’s downfall. The story consists of 
four sections. ‘The first is historical, and relates 
to the events at Rome from the time of the 
author’s appointment as secretary till the arrest 
of the Pope and himself and their journey to 
Grenoble. The second is autobiographical: it 
gives an account of the writer’s adventures from 
the time of his separation from his master till he 
rejoined him at Fontainbleau. The third is more 
of the nature of historical memoirs, and contains 
a description of the Pope and the people at Fon- 
tainbleau, with the distress of his holiness for 
injuring the church by signing the concordat ; an 
account of the writer's sojourn at Paris, and the 
manner in which the Pope was persuaded to 
retract the concordat on Pacca’s return to Fon- 
tainbleau. This section also embraces an account 
of what took place during the time the author 
was separated from the Pope, especially #s regards 
the negotiation fur the concordat; not original, of 
course, though often derived from original infor- 
mation. The fourth part is of a more personal 
kind ; containing an account of the writer's jour- 
ney to Uzés and his residence there, with the 
religious and political feelings of the people, as 
they fell under his observation. 

The prevailing character of the anthor’s style 
is what is commonly called *‘ long-winded.’’ There 
is a minute fulness, especially in the justificatory 
arguments, such as might be expected when the 
despatch-writer is engrafted upon the sermon- 
writer; and the seminary is the parent soil of the 
plant. A further cause of expansion is to be 
found in the feelings of the man as well as the 
habits of the writer. ‘* Whet will Mrs. Grundy 
say?’ in the shape of devout Romanists, now and 
for evermore, is continually present to the ecardi- 
nal’s mind. Hence, the reasons for his advice 
to the Pope, the reasons for the style of his state 
papers and his conduct towards the French author- 
ities, with the reasons for almost everything said 
or done, form a considerable part of the narrative. 
The priest is further visible in full accounts of 
the various services the cardinal performed or at- 
tended, the manner in which the Pope or himself 
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were received by the faithful during their journeys ; 
how a confessor smuggled himself into his room 
at Fenestrelle, when he was denied communica- 
tion with everybody, and of course with a priest ; 
and other similar matters. The style, however, 
has the clearness and smoothness of the trained 
Romanist scholar, controvertist, and statesman ; 
the tone, the mildness which is held to character- 
ize the Roman politician; and all being evidently 
bona fide, it has the attraction of the natural. 
Little of the historical matter, perhaps, is essen- 
tially new, so much having been written upon the 
subject before the publication of the cardinal ; but 
it is as it were the other story. ‘There is also 
the freshness of the actor as well as of the eye- 
witness, and the minuteness is rather advantageous 
in the narrative of incidents. Whether the main} 
object of the Memoirs, the justification of the 
writer and his master, is successful, will be mat- 
ter of doubt with many. ‘The Pope, as undesign- 
edly painted by the cardinal, does not come out to 
great advantage in a moral or religious point of 





view. He evidently speculated upon using Na- 
poleon, infidel as he knew him to be; but the 
head and arm of the soldier baffled the priest. In| 
a sort of defence, which is exceedingly like dam- 
ning with faint praise, the cardinal owns that his) 
infallibility was easily persuaded out of his opin-| 
ion, and adopted that of the last sufficiently per- 
tinacious adviser. To us the Pope’s conduct 
seems rather like that of a weak man, alternately | 
violent and submissive, who could neither forn 
nor pursue any consistent system, but was at the| 
mercy of events, and, as Pacca intimates, of ad-| 
visers. Many close observers, too, wil! be apt to) 
see that a very worldly policy animates church- 
men when expressly treating about the affairs of | 
the church ; and that churchmen, even in the opin- 
ion of a brother, are prompted by any rather than 
religious motives. Perhaps this (quite uncon- 
scious) admission of Jay readers oehind the scenes 
is one of the mosi curious features of the book. 

As the arrest of a Pope does not take place 
every day, the reader may like to see how it was 
done. The military preparations having been 
made, and the escalade effected with the wonted 
skill of the French, the cardinal turned from a 
looker-on to an actor. 


Instantly I despatched my nephew, Gian Tiberio 
Pacea, to awaken the Holy Father, as | had prom- 
ised to do in case of an alarm in the night-time ; 
and a few moments afterwards | went myself in 
my dressing-gown into the Hely Father's chamber. 
The Pope immediately got up, and, with the 
utmost serenity of spirit, dressed himself in his 
episcopal robe and stole, and going into the apart- 
ment where he was in the habit of giving audience, | 
found assembled there the Cardinal Despuig, myself, | 
some of the prelates who were inhabitants of the| 
palace, and several officials and clerks of the secre- | 
tary of state’s office. The assailants had by this 
time broken with their axes the doors of the Pope’s | 
suite of apartments, and had arrived at the door 
of the very chamber where the Holy Father and 
ourselves were. At this juncture, in order to, 





avoid the chance of some more calamitous result, 
we caused this last door to be opened. ‘The Pope 
now arose from his seat, and going opposite the 
table, stood nearly in the middle of the room, 
while we two cardinals placed ourselves one on his 
right hand and the other on his left; and the prel- 
ates, Officials, and the clerks of the secretary of 
state’s office, were on the right and the left of all. 

The door being opened, the first person that 
entered the room was General Radet, the com- 
manding officer of the enterprise, followed by sev- 
eral French officers, for the most part belonging to 
the gendarmerie ; and last of all came the two or 
three Roman rebels who had served as guides to 
the French, and had directed them during the esea- 
lade. General Radet and the above-mentioned per- 
sons having formed line opposite the Holy Father 
and ourselves, both parties stood face to face for 
some minutes in perfect silence—equally, as it were, 
confounded at each other's presence, while no one 
either uttered a single word or changed his po- 
sition. 

At length, General Radet, pale in the face, with 
a trembling voice, and hesitating as if he could 
scarcely find words to express himself, addressed 
the Pope as follows. He said that he had ‘* a pain- 
ful and disagreeable duty to perform; but, having 
sworn fidelity and obedience to the emperor, he 
was compelled to execute the commission that 
had been imposed on him, and, consequently, inti- 
mate to his holiness, on the part of the emperor, 
that he must renounce the temporal sovereignty of 
Rome and the Pontifical States ; and,’’ he added, 
‘that in case of the noncompliance of the Holy 
Father with the proposal, that he had further orders 


| to conduct his holiness to the General Miollis, who 
| would indicate the place of his destination.” 


The Pope, without being discomposed, but with 
an air full of dignity, replied in a firm tone of voice 
nearly in the following words—* Since General 
Radet, by virtue of his oath of fidelity and obe- 
dience, considers himself obliged to exeeute orders 
of the emperor such as he has undertaken, he may 
imagine by how much the more we, who are bound 
by oaths many and various to maintain the rights of 
the Holy See, are under an obligation to do so. 
We have not the power to renounce that which 
does not belong to ourselves, neither are we our- 
selves otherwise than the administrators of the 
Roman church and her temporal dominion. This 
dominion, the emperor, from whom, after all we 
have done for him, we did not expect this treatment, 
even though he cut our body in pieces, will never 
obtain from us.”’ 

‘* Holy father,’ replied General Radet, ‘*1 am 
conscious that the emperor has many obligations to 
your holiness.”’ 

‘* More than you are.aware of,”’ replied the Pope, 
in a somewhat angry tone ; ‘* and,’’ added his ho- 
liness, ‘* are we to go alone ?”’ 

‘* Your holiness,’ said the general, ‘‘ may take 
with you your minister, Cardinal Pacea.”’ 

Hereupon I, standing close at the side of the 
Pope, immediately replied, addressing myself to his 
holiness, ** W hat orders does the Holy Father please 
to give me! am | to have the honor of accompany- 
ing him?!’ 

The Pope having answered in the affirmative, 
I requested permission to go to the room adjoining ; 
and there, in the presence of two officers of the 
gendarmerie who followed me, and now were 
making-believe to be looking at the apartment, I 
dressed myself in my cardinal s habit, with rocchetto 
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and mozzetta, supposing that we were to be con- | everything, even with clothes other than those he 
ducted to General Miollis, who was quartered in | had on his back.’’ 


the Doria palace, in the Corso. While I was dress-| ‘The whole journey has interest from the per- 


i > i] is y ‘ , . A . . — 
ing, the Pope, with his own hand, made a memo-| .oy,) privations to which such eminent individuals 
randum of those attendants whom he wished to | 


take with him; and, as was afterwards reported to peepee subjected ; and the cardinal’s acseunt of his 

me, had some conversation with General Radet ; | !™prisonment has a good deal of autobiographical 

who, while his holiness was engaged in putting | attraction. The description of the Pope at Fon- 

some articles in the room in order, observed, ‘‘ Your | tainbleau, and many other narratives or scenes, 

holiness need be under no apprehension that any- | are also interesting. 

thing here will be meddled with.” , The following extract gives a life-like picture 
Phe Pope replied, “* He who sets little value | o¢ the Emperor Napoleon when the cardinal was 

even on his own life, has still less regard for his i i 

property.” irst presented to him. 


On my return to the Pope’s chamber, I found he| The next morning, the 22d,1 went, accordingly, 
had been already obliged to depart, without even | at the hour appointed, to the Tuileries, and was 
allowing sufficient time for the chamberlains to put | conducted into a large apartment, which I should 
the little dinen he required for the journey into a| rather eall a hall, where were assembled several of 
portmanteau. Radet would, in fact, have wished | the emperor's ministers, some military officers of 
the Pope to change his dress for a less conspicuous | high rank, and the Archbishop of Tours; all 
and recognizable costume, but had not the courage | of whom had come to attend the sovereign of 
to tell himso. I followed and joined his holinessin| France at his first appearance in the morning, 
another chamber ; whence both of us, surrounded | which ceremony formerly was entitled the ‘+ Lever 
by gendarmes, police, and the above-mentioned Ro- | du Roi,’’ and was at present called the ‘* Lever 
man rebels, making our way with difficulty over | de l’Empereur,’’ an expression that signifies the 
the fragments of the broken doors, descended the | first sallying forth from the royal bedehamber. 
staircase and crossed the prineipal cortile, where} A short time after I had entered the chamber, 
the remainder of the troops and police had col-| while 1 was looking with my eyes fixed upon the 
lected. We then went out through the great gate | door that opened into the apartments of Napoleon, 
opening upon the piazza, where we found in readi- | I heard, with somewhat of a palpitating heart, the 
ness the carriage of General Radet, which was a} announcement of the emperor’s presence, and at 
description of vehicle called bastarda; and at the |the same time, or a moment afterwards, he ap- 
same time saw in the piazza a considerable detach- | peared, dressed in a very simple uniform, coming 
ment of Neapolitan troops, who, having arrived a| out of the room adjoining. He at once advanced 
few hours before for the special purpose of taking a| into the middle of the hall, where we were all 

art in the great enterprise, were drawn up in line. | assembled, and having, with a rather savage-look- 
The Pope was now desired to get first into the car- | ing expression of countenance, thrown a sweeping 
riage, and afterwards | was bid to follow; and} glance along the circular line of persons in the 
when we were both inside, the Venetian blind, | room, he came near to where | was standing, and 
which was on the Pope’s side, of a description | stopped five or six yards from me. 
called Persiana, having been previously nailed Then the Ministre des Cultes, who was standing 
down, both doors were fastened with a lock and key | close to me, told him * that I was the Cardinal 
by a gendarme, General Radet and a ‘Tuscan quar- | Pacea.’’ The emperor, with a serious look, having 
termaster named Cardini mounted in front on the | first repeated the words, ‘* Cardinal Pacca,’’ ad- 
dickey, and the order to drive off was given. At} vanced one pace nearer towards me, and then im- 
this moment a few prelates, officials, clerks of the | mediately assuming a considerably more benign 
secretary of state’s office, and others of our attend-| cast of features; ‘* Pacea,’’ said he, addressing 
ants, who had followed us down stairs and were | himself to me, ** have not you been a little bit in 
not allowed to accompany us to the carriage, stood | the fortress '”’ 
pale and trembling at the great gate of the cortile. ‘* Three years and a half, sire,’ I replied. 

General Radet, at starting, instead of proceeding | Upon which he bent his head a little towards his 
straight towards the Doria palace, as we expected, | chest; and, at the same time, making a motion 
directed the carriage to be driven along the Via di | with his right hand on the open palm of his left to 
Porta Pia, and thence up the road that diverges on | imitate wnting, apparently with the intention, by 
the left hand towards the Porta Salaria, by which | such an action, of justifying my sentence of im- 
gate we went out, and thence, making a circuit of | prisonment before the persons present, ‘* Was it 
the wall by the road that leads parallel outside, we | not you,’’ said he, ** who wrote the bull of excom- 
arrived at the Porta del Popolo, which was then | munication !”’ 
closed, as were all the other gates of the city.| In answer to this, neither thinking it opportune 
Aiong the whole distance hither we met squadrons | nor expedient to urge anything in my own defence, 
or picquets of cavalry with drawn sabres ; to whose ‘for fear of bringing upon myself, perhaps, some 
officers General Radet, with the triumphant air of | rabid invective, | made no reply ; upon which Na- 
a person who had won a great victory, gave orders poleon, seeing | was silent, added, ** But now we 
as we passed. At the Porta del Popolo we found | must forget all that has passed,’’ alluding to the 
post-horses in waiting. itenth article of the Concordat of Fontainbleau, 

While the horses were being harnessed to the | where the emperor promises to restore to his favor 
earriage, the Pope mildly reproached General Ra-| the cardinals, bishops, priests, and laymen, who 
det ‘* for his want of veracity in saying that he was | had ineurred his indignation on account of eireum- 
about to conduct him to General Miollis ;’’ at the | stances which I need not just now recapitulate. 
same time he complained of * the violent treatment | Finally, Napoleon asked me, ‘* Of what country 
he had received in being thus removed from Rome | 1 was a native ?”’ 
without his suite, and absolutely unprovided with} ‘To which | answered, “‘ Benevento.”’ 
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He then passed on ; and seeing Cardinal Consalvi, 
who stood next to me, ** This is Consalvi,”’ said 
he; ** | know him.” 

He asked Consalvi where he had lately been ? 

To which the cardinal answered, ‘‘ Rheims.”’ 

* A good city,’’ he replied ; and then, without 
saving another word, continued walking the round 
of the circle, and saying a few words to everybody 
as he went along. After all | had apprehended to 
encounter at the interview, I had every reason to 
be content with its termination; and, when it was 
over, was truly glad, to avail myself of a vulgar 
phrase, to have come off so cheap. I partly at- 
tributed the behavior of the emperor, which could 


not be called discourteous, to the opinion that he | 


probably entertained of the influence I possessed 
over the mind of the Pope, upon whose cooperation 
he still mainly relied for the final execution of the 
concordat. 

In the afternoon of the same day, at four o'clock, 
I was presented, in company with my colleagues, 
Saluzzo, Galeffi, and Consalvi, to the Empress 
Maria Louisa; who received us very graciously, 
though the audience was sufficiently brief and in- 
significant. 

The work is a useful addition to our literature ; 
and Sir George Head has well fulfilled his task of 
translator, besides judiciously condensing the ampli- 
tude of the cardinal by reducing the three volumes 
of the original into two. 


From the Spectator. 
BURNET ON PORTRAIT-PAINTING. * 


A MANUAL of portrait-painting would be a highly 
useful work in a country where the craft is so 
extensively practised as it is in England; but Mr. 
Burnet has not yet supplied it. 
quarto presents a strain of agreeable chatty advice, 
not very systematically arranged, nor very sub- 
stantial and distinct. It has several hints gathered 
from the works or practice of the old masters, 
especially Vandyke, Velasquez, and Titian; but 
the advice is too general and vague, or too smal] 
and empirical, to serve much use. Mr. Burnet 
tells the pupil what to do, rather than how to do 
it; and the specific direction is almost limited to 
the smallest details, such as the mode of treating 
the corners of the mouth, or the eyelashes. We 
eall these scraps of advice empirical, because they 
are given solely‘on the authority of practice, with- 
out any principle. In like manner you are told 
that Vandyke repeated the color of the hair in the 
backgrounds, to produce harmony and unity: but 
why does it dosot That he balanced the lights in 
the figure by corresponding lights in the back- 
ground: but why? It is curious, that although 
the writer holds up Titian as the finest of portrait- 
painters, he does not recommend him for a model ; 
giving the preference rather to Vandyke or Velas- 
quez. He repeats Wilkie’s advice to soften the 
errors of common nature from the ideal type, espec- 


* Practical Hints on Portrait-Painting : illustrated by 
Examples from the Works of Vandyke and other Mas- 
ters. By John Burnet, F. R. S., Author of “Letters on 
Landscape-Painting,” ‘‘ Rembrandt and his Works,” &c. 
Published by Bogue. 
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His characteristic | 
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ially temporary accidents, such as ‘‘ the dimples 
on the cheek of youth or the wrinkles of age.” 


** In regard to actual resemblance,”’ says Wilkie, 
‘* there are those whom nothing will satisfy but a 
real, striking, startling likeness, something which 
a child might not only know buat mistake for the 
reality. ‘Those who demand such a proof from art 
may find it in the merest daub, ['] in the harshest 
caricature, but will look for it in vain in the finest 
pictures.” 
| Now, although this extract (says Burnet) con- 
| tains much correct reasoning, | cannot refrain from 
| putting the student on his guard lest he should 
generalize too much, and Jeave out those connect- 
ing links in the features, on which expression so 
| much depends. {But what is the principle to guide 
|these discriminations’] That likeness does not 
| depend upon detail, may be proved by our instant 
| recognition of any one of our friends even across 
| the street, where scarcely a feature can be defined. 
| Likeness will be found to be more in the general 
| form and the masses of dark and half tints. * 
|The extreme darks and their exact distance from 
each other are greatly conducive to likeness; as 
also marking the points where high lights fall, 
particularly on the forehead, nose, and cheekbone. 
|* * * In finishing, the essential parts often 
| lose their ascendency, and the introduction of the 
detail is given with too great severity. [!] Hence, 
the breadth is destroyed ; and the whole being in 
this way too much defined, the countenance loses 
the lifelike and moving character of nature. * * * 
Expression contributes more than any other means 
to give animation and an attractive character to the 
likeness. 
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Precisely : but how to get that expression? This 
is begging the whole question between teacher and 
learner. 





The seat of sweet, soft, feminine character, 
| lies in the outer corner of the eyes, especially the 
lower eyelid, and the corners of the mouth ; this 
the painter should catch towards completion, with 
a few delicate touches. Dignity lies in the under- 
lip and chin, and the upper orbit of the eye and 
forehead. 

But how to do this? what are the touches ; 
and especially what the principle’ Mr. Burnet 
sees that Titian generalized, and yet attained 
strong individual expression—indeed, the strong- 
est aspect of life that is to be found in any painter 
whatsoever; but our author fails to catch the 
| principle on which Titian does so, without the 
|delusive completeness of imitation that is sought 
only by painters of still life. You see much the 
same in Rembrandt, who certainly did not idealize 
in the classic direction; the same in Raphael, 
whose pencil is not rapid and ‘* fleeting,’’ as Mr. 
Burnet admires, but steady, and unmistakably 
definite. 

We believe that a true rationale of portrait- 
painting might be found in the works of ‘Titian, 
some of its more popular characteristics being 
illustrated from Vandyke—certainly the most 
popular of portrait-painters, and the soundest of 
those that enjoy such universal popularity. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that all the 
great portrait-painters, down to Vandyke, were 
versed in the practice of historical painting. Now 
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it cannot be too often repeated, that every picture 
which deals with life must be a veritable design. 
The “ sitter’’ cannet keep up, for the convenience 
of the limner, the passing characteristics of life— 
the transient motions of the muscles, the nervous 
fire of the eye, the set of the hair, which never 
repeats its furms: the painter, therefore, must 
treat his original as a subject, to be conceived in 
his own mind, and reproduced as a product of the 
imagination ; the ‘* sitter’? being only a memoran- 
dum. A tenacious and faithful imagination, a 
firm and faithful hand, are more necessary to the 
portrait-painter than a ‘* dashing’’ hand or a fanci- 
ful knack at idealizing. The true portrait-painter 
makes the most of his subject as it is; the flatter- 
ing idealizer makes a fancy sketch, which morti- 

fies from its glaring falsehood. 

The leading traits of the character are the 
essential elements of the design, and they must be 
firmly and forcibly made out; the minor or more 
ordinary traits may be more generally treated: a 

y principle which explains how a picture may not 
delude and may yet fill the mind of the spectator 
with the full force of living nature. Thus, Hazlitt 
said of the Young Man with the Glove, in the 
Louvre, that the eyes seemed to rest upon you 
with a living presence: which is true, because 
the forms and tints are those of life; although 
there is no attempt to make the whole figure stand 
out of the canvass like a piece of scene-painting. 

Mr. Burnet quotes distinctions which other 

t English critics have drawn between outward and 

inward nature: but the painter can only deal with 
outward nature, and to talk of his painting the 
soul within, as some do, is nonsense. ‘The dis- 
tinction lies between the painting of the fixed 
forms inherent in the quiescent contour, and those 
very transitory forms which occur under strong 
emotion or rapid action—the forms characteristic 
of the inner passions when they are outwardly 
developed. ‘Thus, the eye made momentarily 
tense and intense, the expanded arch of the upper 

lid as the eye flashes, the momentary expansion of 

the nostril, the starting fibres in the arm, the hair 
lified to the gust—these are traits which are gone 
| as soon as seen, traits which mark emotion and 

. change: if they are absent, we see the “still 

life’’ of human nature; if they are there, we are 
said to ‘‘see the soul.’’ They cannot be too 

} clearly and firmly defined: they may be carica- 

tured; or the heavy or hesitating hand may fail 
to catch the true form, as the dull eye may fail to 

| notice it; and then attention will be forced to a 

defined failure. 
Sketchy productions often suggest what the 
painter is not competent to make out, for want of 
exact discrimination of eye or fidelity of hand. 
But the principle is always the same: force must 
be concentrated on the characteristies in which the 
character and interest of the designeentre. Prom- 
inently to elaborate traits or details remote from 
that ceutre of the design, diverts the attention, and 

















































































This is not the place to show how the principle 
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of lifelike portrait-painting is to be worked out in 
detail—that must be left to technical works; but, 
wanting such a principle, Mr. Burnet’s book re- 
mains an unsatisfactory guide to a highly practical 
and tangible art. 

Some etchings agreeably illustrate the text, by 
showing, now and then, the kind of thing that the 
author means; but they are not very closely ap- 
plied. 





From the Spectator. 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


Tue news of Francis Jeffrey’s death carries the 
mind back to times from which we are separated 
by twenty years of bustling and noisy if not cre- 
ative agitation. Since he relinquished the task 
of editing the Edinburgh Review, in 1829, and 
still more since his promotion to the bench in 
Scotland as a ‘* Senator of the College of Justice,” 
a few years later, Jeffrey had ceased to fill the 
space in the public eye which he formerly occu- 
pied. His faculties continued clear and vigorous 
to the last ; his opinions and the tone of his mind 
had acquired more of a cosmopolitan breadth and 
matured ripeness; but the provincial judge did 
not attract the curious gaze to the same extent as 
the editor of the much-talked-of review, and the 
most vivacious and sparkling leader of the Edin- 
burgh whigs. 

Jeffrey belonged to a generation which has now 
nearly passed away, and to a circle of notorieties, 
possessed of high talens and accomplishments, and 
characterized by marked local peculiarities. The 
politico-literary society of which he was the most 
brilliant ornament was of a kind we are not likely 
to see again. ‘The reform bill and railways, to 
say nothing of other influences, have gone far to 
assimilate Mdinburgh society to that which is found 
south of the Tweed. The Parliament House aris- 
tocracy have ceased to give the tone to its manners, 
literature, and politics. It has gained in liberality, 
but it has lost in racy individuality of character. 
The vivacious fancy of Jeffrey, the classical taste 
and aristocratic bearing of Cranstoun, the crabbed, 
half-affected coarseness and sagacity of Clerk, the 
unerring legal tact of Moncreiffe, the massy genius 
and unaffected cordiality of Scott, the eccentricity 
and acuteness of that perfect gentleman of the old 





60 enfeebles rather than enforces the effect of life. | 


school, Millar, of Glenlee, the placid temper and 
| subtile intellect of Hume,* the caustic shrewdness 
_ of Gillies, the ponderous and uncouth intellect of 
Forsyth, would now be sought for in vain. The 
| quiet humor of Cockburn, the spotless integrity of 
| Murray, and the top-boots of Sir James Gibson 
Craig, whose indomitable will kept the liberal 
| party of Scotland together when most of his col- 
-leagues were hopeless—these are almost all that 
/now remain of the Jeffrey era, and even of these 
lights some are flashing fitfully in the socket. 
| They are passing or have passed away, with the 
dynasty of Dundas, the Peninsular war, the trial 
of Queen Caroline, and other controveried topics 


| * David Hume's nephew, the professor of Scotch law. 
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WASHING LIQUOR.—HOMERIC TABLE. 


which filled their minds and excited their passions. 
They who are old enough to remember, and who 
have at any time been brought into contact with 
them, will retain a pleasing impression of their 
racy and peculiar habits and turn of mind; but a 
new generation has risen up, ‘“‘ which knew not 
Joseph,’’ and is fast shouldering the contempora- 
ries of those now historical worthies from the 
bustling scenes of life. 

Jeffrey, who, as responsible editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review, was oftener named than his fellows 
beyond the immediate precincts of ‘* Auld Reekie,”’ 
was the most dazzling and attractive, and, notwith- 
standing the exaggerated notions long entertained 
of his critical severity, the most loveable of the 
circle, with perhaps the exceptions of Murray and 
Cockburn. If not exactly a man of original 
genius, he approached more nearly than any of 
the rest to that character. He was not of the 


very highest order as a critic, a philosopher, a | 


politician, or an orator; but in all these capacities 
he stood far above the level of average men. 
The most distinguishing feature of Jeffrey's 


mind was his fertile and incessant play of fancy. | 


This peculiarity is recognized even by literary 
men who knew him only through his brilliant ar- 
ticles in the Review; but to those who have heard 
him converse in private, or address a general audi- 
ence, the exuberant and incessant succession of 
similes and illustrations that flowed upon him was 
astonishing. They seemed to rise up in his mind 
simultaneously, like the stream of bubbles that 
rush up from the bottom of a glass of champagne ; 
and yet he exercised the most perfect mastery 
over them all, making each find its proper place 
in his sentences, and throw light upon and enhance 
the piquancy of the others. Next in importance 
among his endowments was the acuteness and im- 
partial character of his jadgment. ‘This was ofien 
beautifully exhibited in the preliminary investige- 
tions by which he prepared himself for his forensic 
displays as advocate ; but it shone with full, steady 
lustre after his advancement to the bench. The 


vincial position comparatively obscure, was per- | 


haps the most truly meritorious. Few judges 
have displayed such uniforin freedom from bias of 
any kind, broad comprehensiveness of induction, 
and clear sagacity, in their decisions. Combined 
with his other fine qualities was a delicate suscep- 
tibility to the impressions of the beautiful, more 


especially of what may be called the beautiful in 
morals. 


ence, benevolence, and generosity. Jeffrey was 
eminently a man of society. His playful and 
lively temperament, as it qualified him to excel in 
conversation, led him to seek in it the chief source 
of his enjoyment: even his literary efforts are 
rather conversations about literature than contribu- 
tions to it. But over the wide circle with which 
he was connected by the ties of friendship and 
acquaintance, and the still wider circle which he 
addressed in his published writings, the influence 


And those high endowments were en- | 
grafted on a disposition of rare integrity, independ- | 
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gained by his fascination of manner was rendered 
instructive and elevating by its penetrating intelli- 
gence and its generous sentiment. Whatever of 
provincial narrowness there might be in his views, 
and of youthful petulance and presumption in his 
expression of them, in early life, was sobered 
down and effaced by years and a wider knowledge 
of the world. There never was a man less 
spoiled by the idolatrous admiration of devoted 
friends. 

Though lost sight of in a great measure by the 
world elsewhere for the last twenty years, Jeffrey 
‘continued to the last the object of affectionate 
| pride to the people of Edinburgh. To others the 
; announcement of his death recalls the memory of 
an animated and stirring past; but among those 
who were more intimately associated with him it 
has left a void which cannot be filled up. 





Wasnine Liguor.—A correspondent, who calls 
himself the ‘** Washerwoman’s Friend,’ says— 
** There is now washing liquor sold in Sheffield at 
‘the most extortionate price, beautifully labelled ;”’ 
_ but for the benefit of washerwomen, who are gener- 
ally the really deserving poor, we will impart the 
wonderful secret, which has been obtained from 
head quarters ; namely, Mr. 'Twelvetrees :—1 lb. of 
soda, 4 lb. of lime, and 4 1b. of soap. The soda 
and soap are boiled together, and the lime alone, in 
two quarts of water ; and then, after being boiled, 
are used as required. ‘This recipe can be as well 
| manufactured by a poor washerwoman as by a scien- 
| tifie chemist.— Liverpool Standard. [Our lady read- 
ers will thank us for the following still more distinct 
recipe: Dissolve 4 lb. of lime in boiling water, 
straining twice through a flannel bag; dissolve 
separately 4 lb. of brown soap and 4 1b. of soda— 

boil the three together. Put 6 gallons of water in 
boiler, and when boiling, add the mixture. ‘The 
linens, which must have been steeped in cold water 
for twelve hours, are wrung out, any stains rubbed 
with soap, and put into the boiler, where they must 
boil for thirty-five minutes. ‘They are then drawn 
(the liquor being preserved, as it can be used three 
times) placed in a tub, and clear boiling water 
}poured over them. Rub them out, rinse them 


os | well in cold water, and they are ready for drying. 
judicial portion of his career, though from his pro- | 


| By this process, two thirds of the ordinary labor 
of washing is saved: bleaching is dispensed with 
entirely ; the clothes are much clearer, and are less 
worn than by the ordinary mode of washing, and 
the mixture in no way damages the fabric. Ere- 
long that fruitful source of annoyance and discom- 
fort, ‘* the washing day,’’ will, by the use of this 
mixture, come, we are assured, to be reckoned 
among the things that were.]— Greenock Advertiser. 


Homeric Taste.—Mr. John Henning, jun., an 
artist who is well known to private circles of 
| the nobility, but whose works have been brought 
| but little before the public, has executed a sepia 
|drawing of the shield of Achilles, according to 
| Homer’s description. ‘The groups comprising, as 
| the subject implies, almost every variety of primi- 
| tive Greek life, are highly elaborate, and show a 
close study of antique models. ‘This drawing, 
which is glazed, forms a circular table, the leg of 
| which is adorned with sculptures of Achilles, The- 
tis, and marine attendants. ‘The entire work, 
which has been made expressly for Lord North- 
l wick, is designated the ‘* Homeric table.”’ 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
GODIVA. 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN HUNTER, OF EDINBURGH.—BY 
LEIGH HUNT. 


Joun Hunter, friend of Leigh Hunt’s verse, and 
lover of all duty, 

Hear how the boldest naked deed was clothed in 
saintliest beauty. 


Earl Lefric by his hasty oath must solemnly abide : 

He thought to put a hopeless bar, and finds it turned 
aside ; 

His lady, to remove the toll that makes the land 
forlorn, 

Will surely ride through Coventry, naked as she | 
was born : 

She said—The people will be kind; they love a 
gentle deed : 

They piously will turn from me, nor shame a friend 
in need. 


Karl Lefric, half in holy dread, and half in loving 
care, 

Hath bade the people all keep close, in penitence 
and prayer ; 

The windows are fast boarded up; nor hath a 
sound been heard 

Since yester-eve, save household dog, or latest 
summer bird ; 

Only Saint Mary’s bell begins at intervals to go, 

Which is to last till all be past, to let obedience 
know. 





The mass is said ; the priest hath blessed the lady’s 
pious will; 

Then down the stairs she comes undressed, but in 
a mantle still; 

Her ladies are about her close, like mist about a 
star; 

She speaks some little cheerful words, but knows 
not what they are : 

The door is passed ; the saddle pressed ; her body 
feels the air; 

Then down they let, from out its net, her locks of 
piteous hair. 





O, then how every list’ner feels, the palfrey’s foot | 
that hears ! 

The rudest are awed suddenly, the soft and brave | 
in tears ; 

The poorest, that were most in need of what the | 
lady did, 

Deem her a blessed creature born to rescue men 
forbid : 

He that had said they could have died for her be- 
loved sake, 

Had rated low the thanks of woe. Death frights 
not old Heart-ache. 


Sweet saint! No shameless brow was hers, who 
could not bear to see, 

For thinking of her happier lot, the pine of poverty : 

No — deed she did, in scorn of custom's 
self, 

She that but wished the daily bread upon the poor 
man's shelf ; 

Naked she went, to clothe the naked. New she 
was, and bold, 

Only because she held the laws which Mercy 
preached of old. 


They say she blushed to be beheld e’en of her 
ladies’ eyes, 
Then took her way with downward look, and brief, 
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A downward look ; a beating heart; a sense of the 
new, vast, 

Wide, open, naked world, and yet of every door 
she passed ; 

A prayer, a tear, a constant mind, a listening ear 
that glowed, 

These we may dare to fancy there, on that religious 
road. 


But who shall blind his heart with moret Who 

' dare, with lavish guess, 

Refuse the grace she hoped of us, in her divine 
distress ? 

In fancy still she holds her way, forever pacing on, 

The sight unseen, the guiltless Eve, the shame 
unbreathed upon ; 

The step, that upon Duty’s ear is growing more 
and more, 

Though yet, alas! it hath to pass by many a 
scorner’s door. 





From the Episcopal Recorder 
A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE, 


Farner! the skies are dark above me, 
Before me lies a trackless waste— 

Long thus hast thou seen good to prove me ; 
O God! to my deliverance haste ! 


I do not ask that thou shouldst lighten 
The clouds impending o’er my way ; 

I only ask that thou wouldst brighten 
Their darkness with one guiding ray. 


I pray thee not to make less weary 
The waste through which my pathway lies ; 
I would but see that path, though dreary, 
And feel ‘t is leading to the skies. 


Guide me, my Father! if before me 
The Ange! of thy Presence go, 

I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gathered many a foe. 


I do not falter at the distance 

Between me and my heavenly home : 
Weary as seems this earth-existence, 

I know “tis bounded by the tomb. 


Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick from the cradle to the grave; 

Nor from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do | implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—the darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread, 

And from the gloomy fear intruding, 
That thou my spirit ne’er hast led. 


I seek thy aid—I ask direction— 
‘Teach me to do what pleaseth thee ; 
I can bear toil, endure affliction, 
Only thy leadings let me see. 


Saviour! thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze ; 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 

O God, my God! make no delaying, 
Haste thee to help me when | ery ; 

O let me hear thy spirit saying, 
** This is the way,” the guide is nigh! 

Guidance and strength! For these imploring 
Jesus! my prayer ascends to thee : 

Lead me through life, that I adoring, 





bewildered sighs, 


May praise thee in eternity. 
Mount Holly, March 7th. R.A. R. 
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THE MICMAC’S BRIDE. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE MICMAC’S BRIDE; A TALE OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK. 


PART 1. 


A sroap river, bright and clear as glass, lay 
sleeping in the sun. Its shores, miles apart, dip- 
ped, with many a bold headland, abrupt slope, and 
rocky steep, into the blue water, while several 
islands, some small and picturesque, and others 
great and lofty, divided the expanse and rendered 
the course of the stream indefinite to the eye in 
its range above and below. 

It was a beautiful and yet a solemn scene. 
Every portion of the grand amphitheatre of 
heights, save only the face of some perpendicular 
cliff, was covered with the primeval forest, and 
above these could be deseried the fringed outlines 
of more distant ridges, blue and indistinct in the 
glare of noonday. It was a solitude vast and 
profound, looking with its mighty flood, its ver- 
dant woodlands and azure sky, as peaceful and im- 
maculate as a newly-created world. 

In the midst of this spacious river, propelled 
slowly by oars against the current, was a large 
boat, deeply laden, and towing an empty canoe of 
birch bark, which slid lightly over the surface, 
and scarcely left a ripple in its course. Within 
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gray hair, who had fought and bled for his king 
throughout the recent troubles; a tall, ruddy- 
cheeked woman, to whom he had lately been 
espoused, after living a widower for some years, 
together with a son and daughter by his first 
wife, with their respective partners and offspring. 
They were all imbued with the same ardent af- 
fection for the institutions of the mother-country, 
and were prepared with cheerful hearts to share 
the fortunes of the faithful colonists in this remote 
but unalienated land. 

The hardy pioneers plied their oars hour after 
hour, opening ever, as they advanced, some new 
reach in the romantic river, and hailing with en- 
thusiasm the bright prospects, each more gorgeous 
than the last, that came successively into view. 
Betimes, also, the women would make their hus- 
bands exchange places with them, and take a spell 
at rowing, for they were robust and active, and 
would lend a helping hand to the rougher sex, 
where a town-bred female would have proved a use- 
less clog. Necessity and stern trials had driven out 
false delicacy from their hearts, and made them 
what they were—fitting mates and mothers of a 
race destined within a short period to convert that 
wild solitude into a busy and enterprising colony. 

As the boat ascended, the stream insensibly 





diminished, unti] at the approach of evening the 


the larger vessel were six grown persons (three | travellers found themselves in a narrow water- 


of either sex) and several children. The men, 
athletic and sun-embrowned, in loose frocks of 
coarse woollen homespun, and straw hats, were 
stamped with the physiognomy of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the frank bearing of rangers, while their 
companions, clothed in garments equally rude and 


serviceable, showed by the dark hue of their | 


smooth and not uncomely faces, that they had 
borne already no slight share of the toil and ex- 
posure incident to an emigrant’s lot. 

The river was the Kennebecasis, an Indian 
name signifying ‘‘ The small river of many 
streams ;** not-that it was really so compared with 
the other tributaries of the St. John, that grand 
artery of New Brunswick, whose first and great- 
est confluent it was; but only in contradistinction 
to that called the Kennebec, a more extensive 
river in the State of Maine. 

The lonely wayfarers were one of those families 
of loyalists, that, upon the close of the revolution- 
ary struggle in the North American provinces in 
1784, relinquished property, connections, and in- 
terests, and left their homes in New England; 
preferring rather to undergo fresh privations in the 
wilds of Acadia,* than forswear allegiance tu the 
British crown. 

The little band had only that morning left Parr 
Town, situated at the mouth of the St. John, 
about eight miles below, and were en route in 
search of a new home. It consisted of the father 
and acknowledged leader, Captain Jacob Dacre, 
a resolute and vigorous provincial officer, with 


* Or Acadie ;—the French name of Nova Scotia, which 
at this time comprised also the adjoining province of 
New Brunswick. 


| way, bordered by natural lawns and wild meadows 


pers skirted a mountain ridge close on the left, 


and intersected by alluvial islands covered with 
| foliage in the wildest profusion. On one of these 
low patches of land they kindled a fire and 
| cooked their suppers ; after which, plucking young 
boughs from the fragrant silver fir, they Jaid them 
‘on the ground, spread a few blankets and cover- 
|lets thereon, and erected over all an old sail, in 
| the form of a shed, with the oars and a few poles. 
| Under this they slept. Not, however, until 
Jacob, the patriarch, had read aloud out of a well- 
/worn Bible, which he took from a tarpaulin bag, 
l'and kneeling bareheaded around him, his little 
flock sang their evening hymn to that Being in 
whom they confided for protection and success in 
this their bold adventure from the living world. 

The ensuing day, the boat with its precious 
freight pursued the course of the beautiful river, 
| but with hourly-increasing difficulty, for the chan- 
/nel began to be obstructed by shallows, rapids, 
and arboreaux, or barriers of dead trees, through 
| which a passage had to be cleared by means of 
|the canoe and their chopping axes, before the 
| heavy boat could pass. ‘The progress was there- 
| fore retarded, and it was not until noon on the 
third day that they arrived at a place where the 
river divided into two branches, and formed a 
rich delta at the commencement of an extensive 
valley, the alluvial plains and undulating slopes 
of which were clothed with a huge growth of 
elm, maple, butternut, and oak ; denoting the fer- 
tility of the soil, and presenting altogether a most 
attractive picture of luxuriance and repose. 

‘* This, with God’s blessing, shall be our new 











location,’’ exclaimed Captain Dacre, lifting his 
hat devoutly as he spoke. ‘* Didst ever see a 
more likely spot for a plant, boys ?”’ 

‘*No, father, by King George! not ever in 
New England,” replied the son, with conviction. 

** And see,”’ added his wife, pointing to an open 
glade on the border of the little branch they were 
ascending, ‘* there ’s a place all ready to build upon. 
{ will have that for my shanty, Grace. We 
won't need to fell a single tree from before it ; 
and it faces the pretty island.” 

** And my wigwam, dame Patience,’’ replied 
the daughter, with a laugh, ‘shall stand here, 
close by the bank ; so I can catch trouts from the 
windows.”’ 

** Very well,’’ observed the captain’s wife ; 
** you have taken the first choice, but look yon- 
der ;’°—and she indicated a wooded knoll in the 
rear—‘‘ mine shall stand there. It will overlook 
the settlement, as befitting the squire’s ; and then 
we can keep you young folk in order.”’ 

“ Bravo, Annie!’’ shouted Jacob Dacre, as he 
stepped ashore, ‘‘ thou beest a real plucky wo- 
man. But we won’t fight about camping-ground, 
I reckon—there is room enough and to spare 
for us all here.” 

And with many a good-humored sally and Justy 
whoop, that rang in peals over the solitary val- 
ley, the self-exiled loyalists disembarked on that 
virgin sward, and took possession of their future 
homes. The little store of property was soon 
landed, for it comprised only a few indispensa- 
bles, among which were farming implements, salt 
provision, and guns. But the grand weapon of 
all, with the aid of which they could mainly 
hope to conquer the wilderness, was the back- 
woodsman’s axe. This each male clenched with 
a simultaneous impulse, eager to begin the fight, 
and for a fortnight after their arrival the sharp 
sound of chopping scarcely ceased in the vicinity, 
accompanied, at intervals, by a splintering crash, 
as some tall monarch of the woods stooped its 
leafy crest and fell thundering to the ground. 

Gradually, also, three square enclosures, formed 
of unhewn pine-logs laid horizontally one over the 
other, and notched at the ends, arose in the 
grove. ‘These being pierced at length with dvors 








Hil and windows, and roofed in with pine bark, as- | 


sumed the character of habitations. ‘Then chim- 
neys were added of rough stones cemented with 
clay, the crevices between the logs filled with 
moss, and when the interior was partitioned off 
into dormitories, the embryo village was com- 
plete ; presenting an assemblage as rustic and prim- 
itive as the most unsophisticated could desire. 

** Stop,” said Jacob Dacre, as he surveyed the 
work with folded arms; ‘* there is one thing want- 
ing to finish the job. Bring me the axe, Annie.”’ 
And taking the implement from his wife, he went 
{1 into the forest. 

‘ In a short time he returned, bearing with him 
1 a long straight pole. This he peeled, capped, 
and mounted with a tackle-block and halliards ; 
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then setting it up at the side of his door, he called 
the little community together. 

** My children,’’ said he, “‘ after God we have 
another master and sovereign whom it becomes us 
to honor. The ground we stand upon is British, 
and we only hold it in trust for the crown. Heav- 
en confound all rebels and preserve the king !”’ 

As he uttered the sentiment the stanch colonist 
hoisted a ship’s ensign to the top of his flag-staff, 
and while the crimson folds opened out in the 
upper current of air, and displayed the national 
cross for the first time in that valley, every head 
was bared, and men, women, and children, united 
in a hearty cheer. 

Prosperity smiled upon the efforts of the loyal- 
ists. In due time sufficient land was cleared to 
provide for their immediate wants, and as soon as 
the felled timber could be piled and burned, pota- 
toes, wheat, maize, and other grain, were sown 
among the stumps, and in the wild meadows, 
which germinated rapidly in the dark, loamy soil. 
And while their first crop was maturing in the 
warm atmosphere, the sturdy settlers, who were 
expert trappers and trailers, took their guns and 
went hunting on the neighboring hills. 

From these expeditions they were sure to bring 
in either a deer, moose, or cariboo, and sometimes 
a bear. But all were acceptable, as an addition 
to their stock ; for they converted the flesh into 
fuod, both smoked, salted, and dried, and the skins 
into mocassins, frocks, harness, mittens, and snow- 
shoe nettings (babish)—the three last in readiness 
for the winter. 

It may be asked where the salt was procured? 
That is soon explained. Jacob one day chanced 
to mention his want of that valuable article to an 
Indian acquaintance, who hunted in the vicinity, 
when the latter made a sudden gesture, and told 
him to follow. They had not gone far up the 
valley when the son of the forest stooped down, 
dipped a bark cup in a little spring, and held it to 
his companion, saying, ‘ Drink, brother.” The 
astonishment of Jacob was very great when he 
found that the draught was a strong brine, and 
availing himself of the discovery, he obtained 
| afterwards, by simple evaporation of the water, as 
}inuch of the very finest salt as he required. 
Ifunters belonging to the Miemae and Milicete 
tribes visited occasionally the eabins in Dacre vale, 
in their passage to and fro, but never together ; 

for the former tribe occupied, by right of conquest, 

the country bordering on the coasts of La Baie 
| Francaise and the lower St. John ; while the lat- 
ter held the wild region through which it winds 
in its upper course, and kept proudly aloof from 
neighbors who were once their most inveterate 
foes. 

In their rambles the whites would often come 
upon a birchen tent ensconced in some quiet glade, 
but they stood on friendly terms with both nations, 
and mingled with their warlike allies without dis- 
trust. When they first ascended the stream in 
their canoes, after the arrival of the loyalists, the 
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red men would gaze at the intruders with wonder 
and grave thought depicted in their faces, but after 
awhile their reserve wore away, and they deigned 
to approach and even to assist those who had come 
peacefully into their haunts, and brought with them 
the habitudes of a strange land. 

From the time that they smoked together under 
the roof of Jacob, the Indians regarded themselves 
as the patrons of the English family, and often, 
when scarcity threatened, the latter were rejoiced 
by an ample present of game from their generous 
brethren of the forest, which was believed, how- 
ever, to be purely unpremeditated. They little 
thought that their wants had been foreseen, and 
that the simple-minded natives had toiled day after 
day in seeking a supply for, as they called them, 
‘those poor, lonesome people who had strayed 
from their homes.” 

The winter set in, the stern northern winter, 
sealing up the water-courses, and hiding the log- 
huts in snow. But this was a glorious opportu- 
nity for the settlers, who packed the latter well 
against the pine walls to keep the inside warm ; 
drove up oxen, cows, and sheep, on the frozen 
highways, from the sea coasts to their very doors ; 
and blazed roads through the woods, by chipping 
the bark off the trees occasionally in the direction 
required—a work of easy accomplishment then, 
for the tangled undergrowth was buried in the 
snow ; and over this they walked as lightly as 
birds, on their broad snow-shoes. 

Never for an hour were they idle while the 
daylight lasted. ‘Sometimes they set rabbit-snares, 
and dead-falls for bears; sometimes the sable- 
traps which they set, fifty or a hundred in a line, 





to catch that wary and valuable little animal, had | 
to be visited or dug out from the snow. Some- | 
times, also, an Indian comrade would call to say | 
that he had found a moose-yard, or winter pen, in 
which those creatures assemble; and then they 
would be off, hot foot, with their ¢obaugans, to the 
hills, and stay away for days, surprising and run- 
ning the game down. Nothing came amiss to_ 
them, for necessity is the mother of invention; 
and they were carpenters, upholsterers, wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, and teamsters, by turns. 
They did a little in the fisherman’s line also, 
through holes cut in the ice of the valley brook, 
out of which they brought magnificent trout, and 
occasionally a golden salmon, transfixed by an In- 
dian spear. From time to time one of them would 
yoke the oxen to the sled and drive down to Parr 
‘Town,* to procure whatever little necessary their 
limited means could afford or the place supply. 

Neither was the female part of the establish- 
ment less thrifty of the time passed within doors, 
for besides the important duties of the culinary 
and dairy department to attend to, there was yarn 
to spin, cloth to weave; there were furs to dress, 
and clothes to make ; and, more than all, a number 
of unruly urchins to keep in subjection. 

The spring opened at length, the bright and 
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sunny spring. That churlish old fellow, Winter, 
tried his best to drive her back, but it would not 
do, for the nymph triumphed over him with a 
smile. What a smile it was! It burst his ice- 
chains, dissolved his snows, and made buds, and 
flowers, and winged life, burst forth everywhere in 
the forest. 

Yet the fairest flower she brought first saw the 
light in the cabin of Jacob Dacre. 

This was a little girl with which his young 
wife presented him at this time, to the delight of 
the kindred community, who welcomed her as a 
good omen, and lavished upon the small blue-eyed 
stranger those endearments and attentions which 
are ever the dues of the first-born of a settlement 
in the West. 

But old Jacob, how he doted on the child! 
She was his last, the child of hisage. She came 
to him like a pure angel, robed in the innocence 
of heaven, to gladden his fire-side in that remote 
land. He would gaze upon her for hours, as she 
lay sleeping unconsciously in her cradle, wonder- 
ing all the while—whimsical fancy as it was— 
how so fair a skin and so beautiful a creature 
could be born out of England. 

And when Annie (for she was named after her 
mother) was old enough to accompany him in his 
labors about the farm, and to sit on his knee and 
talk to him as he smoked in the twilight under a 
great butternut tree that stood before the door, how 
happy he was! It was, in truth, a pleasant sight 
to see the laughing child shake her curly head, 
telling her father to take care or she would fly 
away some day when he called her his “ bright 
blue bird,’? which he was wont to do. It was 
very touching, also, to behold her an hour later 
nestled like a rosebud asleep on his breast. 

At such times Jacob would often indulge in a 
fond reverie, and build all sorts of aérial castles 
for his little pet. Then would he calculate to a 
fraction what he should be worth by the time she 
came of age, picture to himself the importance 
her dower and beauty would command in the set- 
tlement, the exact sort of person he would select 
as a worthy inheritor of the double treasure, and, 
in short, turn over in his mind a thousand plans 
for the future advantage of his darling Annie. 

In the mean time the years crept by, and many 
changes occurred. ‘The three log huts had given 
place to more commodious and showy structures, 
and stood as barns humbly in the rear. Other 
settlers also, enticed by the fertility of the valley 
took up tracks on the borders of the two streams, 
which traversed, as it were, two separate vales, 
divided by a range of hills. 

Among these were loyalists, refugees, (or 
such as had left New England at the first out- 
break of the Revolution,) Dutch soldiers, and 
French Acadians. But they lived peacefully 
together, and forgot all party distinctions, like 
sensible men whose business was to cultivate the 
ground. 

In the absence of a minister of the gospel, 
Jacob, the patriarch, performed divine service for 
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them on the Sabbath in the great parlor of his 
mansion, and under the auspices of the British 
flag, which, with religious punctuality, he never 
failed to hoist above his roof on that day, where 
it could be seen to the limits of the straggling 
farms of the vale. 

There were three grand epochs from whence 
they dated, and to which a constant reference was 
made in their daily affairs. Such or such a thing 
was said to have occurred “in the year Annie 
Dacre was born,’’ or ‘‘ the winter after Alex the 
French girl was married,’’ or ‘* the spring before 
Indian Sabatis died.”’ 

There were, moreover, some mournful episodes 
in their history, which served also as chronologi- 
cal data, and cast deep distress fur a time upon 
the inhabitants of Dacre Valley. 

One winter set in so unexpectedly, that nearly 
all their crops were frozen in the ground. Another 
winter was so protracted, that part of their stock 
of cattle faimished for want of food, and they were 
obliged to kill and make use of the remainder to 
prevent a total loss. A child, also, was drowned 
in the river by breaking the ice; and an aged 
Puritan, ealled Fight-the-good-Faith Vail, crushed 
to death while felling a tree. 

These graves were the only two yet visible in 
the small enclosure set apart for the resting-place 
of the dead, and the villagers would often visit 
them to see that they were undisturbed, and muse 
long and thoughtfully over them in the shadow of 
the trees. ‘They appeared to take an absorbing 
interest in those graves. They replaced the turf 
carefully over them afier the snows were melted. 
They took their little ones to show them the 
solemn place where the drowned boy lay, and ex- 
plained to them the nature and morality of death. 
They had acquired an unalienable tie to the soil 
now, for go where they might over the wide 
world there was one spot still sacred to their 
hearts—that in which kindred were buried. 

Annie had reached her fourth birthday, and a 
pretty, healthy-laoking creature she was, and 
especially remarkable for presenting that rare 
combination, black hair and blue eyes. Old 
Jacob, in his peculiar vein, said that one was 
America and the other England, and Annie proved 
how well the two could agree. But Annie would 
shake her head and laugh at this, calling her 
father ‘a silly man.” 

One day after dinner, instead of accompanying 
him as usual into the fields, the child kissed her 
father, and with a small basket of Indian manufac- 
ture in her hand went skipping along as merrily 
asa wild bird among the stumps and raspberry 
thickets along the borders of the clearing. Her 
mother looked out from time to time, and could 
catch a glimpse of the little straw hat among the 
Jeaves, but called away by her domestic duties at 
length she took no further heed of the loiterer, 
believing that after picking a few berries she 
would join her father and return with him in the 
evening as usual. What was her astonishment, 
therefure, when her husband came home alone. 
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‘* Why, where is Annie?” she exclaimed. 

** What! is she not within?’’ he asked, with a 
face of blank amazement, and rooted to the thresh- 
old on which he stood. 

‘* No,” was the reply; ‘nor has she been 
since dinner-time, when she went a-raspberrying 
in the bushes beside the woods.”’ 

** Gracious Lord !’’ muttered the father, with a 
deep cadenee like a groan; and, possessed by a 
sudden frenzy of alarm, he ran across the open 
fields with breathless speed, and explored along 
the line of thicket that bordered the farm-clearing, 
calling repeatedly the name of his favorite, but in 
vain. The forest echo alone replied to his eager 
accents, and with a tone of mockery that pierced 
his soul. The old soldier's blood seemed for a 
moment to gather and congeal in his breast, and 
his limbs to become paralyzed ; by this time, too, 
his wife had joined him, weeping and shrieking, 
‘* Annie! Annie!’’ as she came along. 

‘* Back, wife!’? shouted Jacob, with sudden 
vehemence ; ‘‘the child has strayed into the 
woods. Run, run, in Heaven’s name! Run to 
Grace and Leonard’s: tell them to send some 
body, with all haste, to Barbarie’s and Cougle’s, 
on the Salmon river, and to the Ingin camp 
below, while I go up stream to raise the valley. 
Bid them bring torches, guns, and horns; dost 
hear? Straightway, for the night is setting in 
fust, and Annie is—lost!”’ 

Before that last word was uttered the mother 
was already half way to her step-daughter'’s farm, 
and it reached her ear like a wail of despair. 

In a brief space of time a strong body of men, 
most of them soldiers of the revolution, and all 
well skilled in wood-craft, gathered at the house 
of the squire; a term of respect universally ap- 
plied to Captain Dacre, as the founder and mag- 
istrate of the settlement. These being speedily 
equipped and divided into several parties, struck 
into the woods in different directions to search for 
the missing child. 

The mother spent that night in the epen air, 
listening, with painful intensity, to the frequent 
reports of fire-arms, and the long wailing notes 
of the conchs and bugle-calls that came from the 
depths of the forest. These signals grew fainter, 
however, as the night elapsed, and the last indica- 
tion of the exploring bands was the light of a 
pine-torch that shone for an instant like a star on 
the brow of a distant hill, and disappeared. Then 
her heart sank within her, and she went inte the 
house and prayed. 

Itour after hour next day the several parties 
eame in; they had obtained no signs of the child. 
They took but a slight rest, replenished their 
packs with provisions, their horns with powder, 
and started once more into the woods, 

Long afier his party, and late in the evening, 
Jacob returned—his cloihes torn, his fee seratehed 
and haggard, his head without its covering. His 
wife looked at him—their eyes met—it was 
enough. The woman hid her face with a ery— 
Aunie was lost! 
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Tt would be impossible to describe the sensation 
this event produced in the small community. Nor 
is it easy for one unacquainted with the life of 
an emigrant to appreciate fully the terror associ- 
ated in his mind with a casualty to which the exi- 
gences of his position render him peculiarly liable. 

A lumberman will go but a few paces from his 
camp, turn round among the trees, and be no more 
able to reach it again, without learning its direc- 
tion by whooping or having some mark to guide 
him, than a mariner can steer north or south in a 
fog without a compass to point out his course. 
A settler venturing beyond a blazed Jine in search 
of some particular wood, will get bewildered and 
miss his way, and wander day afler day distracted, 
famishing, and at random. Should he ever re- 
cover the track and present himself to his despair- 
ing family, like one risen from the grave, he can 
te!l you what it is to be lost; to wander like a 
drunken man in an endless circle; to come with 
wild joy upon tracks which turn out, alas! to be 
your own; to lie down at night bruised, and to 
rise up again stiff, hungry, and hopeless; to 
pursue the same blind round through the eternal 
trees, tortured with the thought of a lingering, 
miserable death, and haunted, moreover, by some 
ideal phantom conjured up by want and perturba- 
tion of mind! He alone can tell you what this is 


One friend of ours, after fasting for three days | 


in the woods, imagined that he was followed by a 


blue dog, and told his companion to drive it away. | 


Another, who wandered foodless and shoeless for 
five days on the snow, with his hands and feet 
frozen, saw distinctly an Indian beckoning to him 
from among the trees; and sometimes following 


this spectral guide, and sometimes floundering 


unconsciously on, he reached the bank of a river 
at last, hung his handkerchief upon a tree, and 
lay down to die—when relief came., 

Children have often wandered beyond the clear- 
ings, as poor Annie did; and, while engaged in 
gathering flowers and berries, suddenly discovered 
that the terrible wilderness had seized upon them, 
and that they could not go back. Only a few 
years since two such unfortunates were discovered 
lying dead under a sheet of snow, with their arms 
encircling one another. The boy had taken off 


his coat and wrapped it round his little sister ; but | 


the cold was very severe, so they perished. 

These examples will help to suggest to the 
reader the anguish of the parents of the missing 
girl. We will not dwell upon the father’s grief. 

He had been an erect, vigorous man before that 
period, but in one night he seemed to grow de- 
erepit and feeble. His hands shook, and his voice 
was a shrill treble when he spoke, but that was 
seldom now. Moreover, the next Sabbath-day 
the villagers remarked that the national flag no 
longer appeared over the roof of the good squire. 
A fortnight elapsed, a month; still nothing favor- 
able transpired, though the search was continued 
and the surrounding woods traversed in every part 
by the whites and Indians. At length, after a 
winter had intervened, one of the latter brought 
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in with him from hunting a wattle-basket, bleached 
by the weather, which he found some miles be- 
yond the valley, and which was identified as the 
same the child had carried with her to the rasp- 
berry thicket on the day she was lost. This was 
preserved as a sacred memorial of one they had 
so loved: well might they treasure it, for it was 


the last trace discovered for many a year of little 
Annie Dacre. 


PART ll. 


Ir was a gentle, wooded slope, on the north- 
eastern coast of New Brunswick. An open space 
broke the dense forest-verdure which mantled the 
'whole Jand with undulating plumes; and in this 
‘isolated patch of clearing was placed a cluster of 
| wigwams, furmed of birch-bark, their white cones 
half hidden in an undergrowth of young cedars 
and willows; and giving forth, many of them, a 
thin stream of smoke that lingered in its ascent 
‘through the trees of the surrounding groves. 
| On one side, like a boundless prairie, spread the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, unbroken by an island or a 
| wave until it blended with the blue sky that curved 
serenely over it, in a translucent dome. 
| The leaves of the ash and maple were beginning 
to assume their autumnal hues, though as yet this 
| was the only indication of a change in the season ; 
and so fantastic did their scarlet and yellow leaves 
appear amidst the green foliage, that they seemed 
to have been stained artificially with those bright 
colors. 

An Indian song said that the Great Spirit painted 
them in the night for a sign; and that when the 
tribes looked upon them they heard his voice, 
saying, ‘* Make ready for the hunt, my children. 
The leaves are done growing, the frost-season is 
vat hand. Make ready the shank mocassins and 
,snow-shoes, the summer-time is done.” 

| This was an encampment of Richibucto Indians, 
‘a branch of the Miemac tribe, whose chief resort 
'was the peninsula of Nova Scotia, or Acadia; and 
,in one of the bark tents, and seated cross-legged 
‘on the fir-boughs, were two men conversing in 
Canadian patois, which was well known to the 
|natives. One was a Frenchman, short, thin-faced, 
jand slouching, in a surtout of blue cloth, a red 
sash and eap, and fringed leggings of elk-skin; 
the other an Indian, dressed in a loose buckskin 
‘tunic, tall, and somewhat aged, but erect and 
| stately as a red pine, with a grave face and shaven 
ito the crown. 

“* See!’ said the fur-trader, for such the French- 
man was, drawing a bottle from the bosom of his 
'coat and presenting it to his companion, ** Ma-dux- 
| hess loves the pouktou-witchk (fire-water.) Sac 
|eapee has brought this to him from Quebec, to let 
|himsee he is his friend. My brother is a Micmac, 
the Micmaes are a brave people. Is it not so?” 

‘“The Micmacs are brave,’ was the calm 
reply. ‘* My brother is generous to-day. Ma- 
dux-kees is not a Micmac, and he loves not the 
strong whiskey of the Awanooch (French.) Itis 
the medicine of a fool.’ 
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** What !"’ exclaimed the other, with surprise, 
** does my brother disdain the gift? There is not 
one of his tribe who would get it for less than a 
beaver-skin, and I offer it to him for nothing.” 

** The Pale-face is generous to-day,’’ returned 
the Indian. 

** Ma-dux-kees is a Milicetejek, and drinks 
water from the brook when he is thirsty: the 
Great Spirit gives him that also for nothing.” 

The trader gave a shrug, replaced the bottle in 
his breast, Jit his pipe, and smoked in silence. At 
length he said,— 

** Little Moon is absent from my brother’s wig- 
wam, therefore Saccapee will open his heart to 
him. He hasan idea. He isrich, but he is alone. 
Now let Ma-dux-kees give him his daughter for a 
wife, and he will fill his horn with powder many 
times. He will even make him the wealthiest of 
his people. What more can he say! He has a 
fancy for the young squaw.” 

A shade settled on the Indian's brow, and he 
folded his arms. 

‘** The son of the Awanooch asked Little Moon 
herself, and she said No. Why does he come a 
second time to make a talk about her? Ma-dux- 
kees does not want for anything, neither can he give 
away what is not his. Little Moon is the child 
of a strange father: it is enough !” 

The Frenchman muttered a curse between his 
teeth and rose to depart. 

**T see how it is,’’ he observed, in a jeering 
tone, ‘the Milicetes let their women talk with 
white men who are richer than Saccapee. He can 
tell that by looking at Little Moon’s eyes.” 

In a moment the Indian was on his feet, his 
knife out and brandished over the head of the 
offender ; but checking his anger suddenly by a 
powerful effort of will, the fierceness vanished from 


his countenance and the weapon was returned to | 


its sheath. 

** Go, dog!’’ he said, with a look of stern con- 
tempt; ‘‘the Milicete kill not those who have 
smoked peace in their wigwams. They trample 
their poison-words in the ground.” 

Smarting under this reproof, and enraged at the 
rejection of his suit, the Canadian betook himself 
to his own camp, situated on the margin of the 
sea; andere he reached it he had sworn to be 
revenged. 

Shortly after this, two females joined the Indian. 
One of these was his wife, a wrinkled but mild- 
faced squaw, the daughter of the chief of the band ; 
the other was she who formed the subject of the 
foregoing altercation. 

She was a beautiful girl, in the first flower of 
womanhood ; tall, well-formed, and graceful, with 
a florid tinge in her cheeks, which were as smooth 
and mellow as a hazel-nut, but of a richer hue. 
Below the embroidered lappets of her pointed 
hood her dark hair descended in waving and silky 
folds, which were gathered at the ends in a knot 
of scarlet riband, and her eyes were a deep blue. 

** My child,’’ said Ma-dux-kees, in his own 
language, speaking in soft and endearing accents, 
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as the girl seated herself beside him, ‘* beware 
of Saccapee. He has been talking to me about 
you ; and when I refused him, he spoke bad words. 
There are black thoughts in his heart ; so have a 
care.”’ 

** Did he dare to do so, father ?’’ asked Little 
Moon, with a heightened color, opening her blue 
eyes wide upon Ma-dux-kees. ‘* But what does it 
signify ?’’ she added, laughing gayly. ‘‘ The poor 
Awanooch is lonesome, and wants some one to 
look after his beaver-skins. I bear him no malice, 
though he is crooked in his ways.”’ 

** He shall never show his mocassin in this 
wigwam again !"’ exclaimed the elder squaw in a 
passion. ‘‘ If he does, I will throw a fire-brand 
at him, the skulking weasel ! He is always vexing 
us about Little Moon.”’ 

‘* Never mind, Sau-pa-lose,’’ observed her 
spouse, composedly ; ‘* let the Pale-face be ; only 
keep your eyes sharp that no danger Jurk near the 
child, for there is deceitfulness in his heart.’’ 

The Indian was correct in his surmise. A 
fortnight afterwards, while on its way to the Bay 
des Chaleurs, the band was entrapped into an am- 
bushment of Mohawks, who, being secreted in a 
narrow defile, fell upon the Micmaes so suddenly, 
that the latter were defeated with great loss, and 
took to flight, leaving two of their number alive 
in the hands of their hereditary foe. 

One of these was a young warrior of note ; the 
other, the beautiful squaw who passed for the 
daughter of Ma-dux-kees, the Milicete; and her 
captor was no other than Saccapee, the trader, 
who had insinuated himself into the good graces of 
the Mohawks, set them on the watch for the Mic- 


‘mac party, and disguised himself with war paint, 


to preserve his incognito from his quondam asso- 
ciates, while engaged in his treacherous design. 

** Little Moon will not look scornfully now on 
Saccapee,”’ said the trader, with a scowl. ‘‘ She 
will be glad very soon to draw water and cut 
sticks for his fire. He will soon tame down the 
daughter of that old fool, Ma-dux-kees.”’ 

The captive trembled. She was bound hand 
and foot and in the power of her rejected suitor ; 
none were near her but enemies, and darkness was 
gathering in the woods ; yet she was not as friend- 
less as she seemed. In the still midnight a sharp 
blade severed the withes that fastened her limbs 
together, and in an instant she was free. The 
figure of a man bent over her; he turned with a 
quick gesture—quick as thought—and she beheld 
in the star-light the face of the Micmac prisoner. 
The girl understood his signs, and, stepping noise- 
lessly after him, passed like a shadow across the 
sleeping warriors and away into the forest. 

Where was the sentinel? Lying with the rest, 
but not asleep, for he was stabbed to the heart and 
scalped with his own knife by the hand of A-moos- 
took, (the Clear Day,) who had broken his bonds, 
overpowered the Mohawk, and liberated his fel- 
low-prisoner. 

Away through swamps and thickets, and over 
tivers and hills they fled, that solitary pair. But 
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Little Moon had no fear, for A-moos-took was her 
friend, and a man of the nicest honor. On the 
third day they overtook the remnant of the stricken 
band, who had regained their canoes and descended 
to the coasts of the sea, and with them were the 
parents of Little Moon. 

‘*T have brought the light back to the wigwam 
of Ma-dux-kees,”’ said the Clear Day ; and he de- 
parted at once for a distant village of his nation on 
the isthmus of Acadia. 

It was some time before the young maiden re- 
covered from that forced journey, and Sau-pa-lose 
remarked that she laughed less than formerly, and 
was often buried in thought. 

The Micmacs, after coasting through the grand 
Lagoons of Tracadie and Tabasintac, ascended the 
Miramichi, and, dividing into small parties, fol- 
lowed separately the numerous branches of that 
river to select hunting stations for the winter. 
The family of the Milicete proceeded alone, and 
penetrated, in their little craft, to the foot of 
some mountains, where Ma-dux-kees built a snug 
cabin of pine-logs, and prepared his traps and 
hunting gear before the falling of the snow. 

It was a long and severe winter; so long, in- 
deed, that it seemed as if spring would never re- 
turn, and that the earth would remain forever 
hidden under the snow. ‘The moon in which 
sugar is made from the maple-tree had arrived ; 
but, though Ma-dux-kees placed his bark vessels 
under each trunk, and stuck a little spout into it, 
in readiness to collect the sap, not a drop would 
run—it was still frozen up at the roots of the tree. 
Moreover, the game grew scarce, for the country 
was infested with ravenous wolves, that had driven 
the deer from their ‘* yards,’’ upon which the In- 
dian relied for his spring supply. 

** By the blessed hunters of Chi-ba-a-ki,’’* said 
the Indian, after a two days’ fast, “* these wolves 
are as greedy as Maquas ; they would eat up every- 





thing, and let a Milicetejek starve!’? And he 
took his bow and flint-headed arrows, and tramped | 
away again among the hills in search of game. 

A day passed—another ; still he returned not. | 


The weather was stormy and intensely cold. The | 


winter-camp was buried in snow. A week elapsed 
—no Ma-dux-kees! They were starving—the | 
two women. They said one to the other, ‘ Surely 
he has frozen to death. He threw off his skin- 
coat on the trail of the deer, and night overtook 
him and the storm, and he perished.’”” This was 
a frequent calamity, and suggested itself at once 
in explanation of the hunter’s absence. 

It was the tenth night since they had tasted 
food, for their mocassins were unworthy the 
name ; even they were demolished now. 


** Hist,’’ said Little Moon, raising her head | 


with difficulty from the blankets on which she lay, 
and listening intently. ‘‘ There is a sound of 
voices, mother—somebody comes.” 

** Wolves,” replied Sau-pa-lose, ina husky 
whisper ; ‘‘ I hear them tramping on the snow.”’ 
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She was right, for in another instant a chorus 
of yells burst forth in the woods around the cabin, 
and the snow-crust on its roof creaked with the 
tread of wild animals. 

Little Moon gave a shriek. A dozen gaping 
monsters were peering down at her from the 
opening in the top, ready to leap within. With a 
despairing effort she threw some fir-boughs from 
her couch on the smouldering fire. They crackled 
and ignited in astrong blaze. The wolves rushed 
back from the chimney, and stood in a circle 
gazing at the cloud of lurid smoke that ascended 
from the cavern. ‘The feeble girl kept up the fire 
as long as the fuel lasted, but by daylight it was 
exhausted. ‘The savage pack outside began to 
howl again, and sniff at the edge of the hole. 
Little Moon prayed. 

Ha! what wasthat? A shot—another—three 
—rang in the keen air. The wolves fled ina 
body. No, not all, for a drop of warm blood fell 
between the split cedar of the roof on the girl’s 
hand. The light is suddenly obscured, and three 
men leap into the hut. Little Moon could not 
speak, but she could see. ‘They were her enemies, 
the Mohawks, and one was the crafty Saccapee! 
He knew her at once, she was certain of it, by 
the gleam of triumph in his eyes; but she was 
saved ! 

The men spoke to the sufferers; neither could 
answer. ‘They drew back the covering from the 
face of Sau-pa-lose ;—she was dead! The next 
day they scooped a grave from the floor of the 
camp with their knives and hands, and buried the 
poor squaw. 

By great care in administering thick broth, 
made of wolf's flesh and thickened with ground 
maize, the survivor recovered slowly ; yet not as 
slowly as she seemed, for she concealed her 
strength, being resolved at the first opportunity 
to take to flight, as she preferred to die upon the 
snow rather than be the trader’s slave; and she 
could see that he was harboring an evil design 
against her, though he held his tongue before the 
others. 

One day the trader and an Indian went out to 
hunt, leaving the third in the lodge ; after a little 
the first returned and took the place of the Mo- 
hawk, who joined his companion. 

‘** Now,”’ hissed the villain in his nasal patois, 
and glaring upon his victim, ‘‘ the dodging minsk 
is caught like a mouse in a trap. What has she 
to say that Saccapee give her not up to be tortured 
at the stake’ Her life is forfeited by the Maqua 
law, for there was blood upon the trail of the 
prisoner when she escaped, and the mane of the 
slaughtered warrior has not yet been appeased. 
Saccapee need only say one little word, and it is 
done. What has she got to say *?’’ 

‘* She is a woman, a miserable woman,’’ mur- 
mured Little Moon faintly; ‘she cannot find 
strength to talk. A brave man would not cast 
such hard words at a starved woman. The Awa- 
nooch has no heart.”’ 

‘“* Peste!’ returned the trader impatiently; 
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** how long is this going to last? Saccapee has 
no heart fur a lazy squaw. If she does not get 
well soon, he will find a medicine to make her, 
that is all.”’ 

And uttering this threat, which he accompanied 
with a look significant and savage, the white man 
seized his gun and left the camp. 

Little Moon sprang from her couch, and peered 
out after the trader with a flash of anger in her 
eyes, and when his retreating figure was hidden 
among the trees, she smiled strangely, took down 
her snow-shoes from the peg where they hung, 
drew a pair of mocassins belonging to the Mo- 
hawks over her socks, tied some provision in a 
blanket, and then, with a last look at the place 
where her mother lay, she sped away like a 
hunted fawn over the crusted snow. 

She went on until the close of day, looking be- 
hind ofien to see if she were pursued; for there 
was a ringing in her ears, like the yells of Mo- 
hawks or wolves, which kept her in continual ter- 
ror. At length breathless, light-headed, and 
ready to faint with weakness, the girl crept, in- 
stinctively, within the hollow of a tree that was 
lying in the snow by the river side, and slept 
soundly for some hours, for the weather was 
mild. 

She was awakened by a noise. Gracious 
powers! what new danger beset her? From the 
entrance of the hollow two fiery eyes were glaring, 
and there came a growl. She could even feel the 
breath of the creature, whatever it was, hot upon 
her cheek ; she shrunk back to the further end of 
the cavity with a ery. The intruder also drew 
back, but much faster, for he shot from the mouth 
of the tree like a cannon-ball. Little Moon's teeth 
chattered. There, drawn up in the moonlight 
four paces off, with glistening jaws, was a huge 
bear! It had been on a short excursion to stretch 
its legs after its long sleep, and in the interim, 
without knowing it, she had taken possession of 
its den. : 

The perplexity seemed mutual. Bruin sat up- 
on the snow, shivering in the night air, and afraid 
to advance or to turn his back for a moment on 
the mysterious guest ; while Little Moon, though 
she often laughed afterwards at the droll recollee- 
tion, felt little inclination then, and would have 
been glad enough to slip away and give up her 
berth to the beast. Yet, as she believed she ran 
the risk of being torn to pieces in the act, she 
deemed it better to remain where she was. 

The bear never budged an inch from the place, 
and kept watch all night before the hole in the 
tree. ‘Towards morning it appeared to doze, and 
Little Moon once thought it was fast asleep ; but 
no sooner had she made up her mind to profit by 
it and escape, than the shaggy creature reared it- 
self upon its hind-legs again and opened an eye, 
and Little Moon slunk back in despair. 

At length, after daybreak, the bear shook itself, 
and began to look about and pace to and fro on 
the river, when, all at once, a shot was fired from 
the adjoining thicket, and the animal rolled over 
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and remained still. What was the girl's alarm 
then, when out of the woods, not fifty yards from 
her retreat, she beheld Saccapee running, with his 
gun in his hand, towards the bear! But the scene 
that followed quickly engrossed her thoughts, for 
the animal was ouly stunned, and ere the trader 
reached the place where it lay, with a sharp ery 
it sprang upon its feet and flew at him. 

The Frenchman clubbed his gun and strove to 
disable his adversary; but the latter, with the sei- 
ence and agility of a pugilist, beat off the blows, 
right and left, with its paws, and drove him back. 
Now Saccapee was on snow-shoes, and in his re- 
treat a tuft of grass on the river’s bank tripped 
him up, and before he could recover his balance 
the bear closed upon him, and clasped its arms 
around its enemy in a deadly hug. 

They rolled over, they twisted round, they 
threw up the snow—they were sometimes half 
hidden beneath it, the man and beast. Now the 
trader was uppermost in the fierce struggle, and 
now the bear. At last the grip of the latter re- 
laxed, it fell over on its back, stabbed dead by the 
knife of Saccapee. Little Moon thought her per- 
secutor was also dead, for he remained, likewise, 
/motionless, on the snow: but only in a swoon, 
however; for after a time he revived, got up, 
staggering like a drunken man, and returned the 
way he came, catching at the twigs and trees as 
he went, and barely able to keep himself from 
| falling. 
| Now was Little Moon rejoiced. The incidens 
had saved her, for she was sure that Saccapee was 
following on her tracks when he encountered the 
bear, and this alone had prevented her from being 
retaken. 





Uttering a brief prayer of gratitude to Kesoulk, 
|(the Great Spirit,) she crept from the tree, twisted 
‘her feet in her snow-shoe straps, and skimmed as 
‘lightly as an ortolan down the frozen river; while 
as she went she thought with pity of the poor 
‘bear, for it had not harmed her, and, indirectly, 
|she was the cause of its fate. 

Towards noon the rays of the sun, which were 
now obtaining power, softened the surface of the 
‘snow, and made the travelling very fatiguing, but 
as the day advanced it crisped again, and enabled 
the fugitive to proceed with greater ease ; but her 
feet were dreadfully sore, and her limbs moved 
mechanically. She began to droop, the suffering 
‘girl; she longed for some sheltered place, if it 

were only to craw! into and die. She was worn 
out and shivering with cold. 

Hark! Was not that a snapping of branches 
‘in the woodst Yes, for the sounds increase ; 
something comes crashing towards her. What 
can it mean? 

Whew! With a tremendous leap a cariboo, 
the swiftest animal of the forest, broke from the 
copse-wood close by, and flew along the plain of 
the river like the wind, bound after bound, while 
fast on its hoof-prints came an Indian, with head 
uncovered and breast bared, in the ardor of the 
chase. It was A-moos-took, (the Clear Day.) 
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Little Moon recognized him, uttered a ery, and 
fell senseless at his feet. He thought no more of 
the cariboo. 

When recollection returned the girl found her- 
self lying, wrapped in skins, before a warm fire 
in the camp of the Clear Day, whither he had 
carried her nore than a mile in his arms. 

‘** Rest in peace, my sister,”’ said he, as he knelt 
at her side, with a wooden bowl of warm venison- 
soup in his hands; ‘‘here is food if she would 
eat. Little Moon has nothing to trouble her here ; 
A-moos-took is her friend.” 

The maiden was sure of that, and she smiled 
gently at her deliverer, took the proffered nourish- 
ment, and slept. 

He was a noble fellow, that Indian; brave, fas- 
tidious, and simple-minded. He was one of those 
natural gentlemen who scorn to do a mean action, 
and are courteous and honorable by instinct ; there- 
fore was he well worthy of his charge. 

The snow had long disappeared. The azure 
sky was visible only through a tracery of leaves. 
The moss was speckled once more with delicate 
flowers and the balls of the scarlet pigeon-berry ; 
the whip-poor-will proclaimed the close of day. 
Then Little Moon and her friend sat together in 
the shade, and their faces were sad. 

‘*Will my sister tell A-moos-took what she 
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threads—she cannot unravel them. When she 
hears the Anglasheon (Englishman) speak, she un- 
derstands what the words mean, yet where she 
learnt them she knows no more than you, my 
friend. But the sounds cause many faces that are 
not red to appear in the air before her. It is very 
strange. She knows them, every one! And the 
voice of her mother goes quivering to her heart, 
but it is not the voice of Sau-pa-lose. It calls her 
by a different name. Little Moon is like one who 
has gone astray: she has often wept over her bro- 
ken memories.”’ 

The Indian mused. ‘ Why has the daughter 
of the stranger told this to A-moos-took, the Mic- 
mac ?’’ he demanded, in a low, mournful tone. 
‘* Is she too proud to sit by his side ?”’ 

‘*No, no, my _ brother-friend,”’ replied the 
maiden, with earnestness, turning her blue eyes 
full upon the face of her companion, and giving 
him her hand; ** Little Moon is a child of the red 
people in her heart. She has lived with them, 
and she will die with them, for they are good. 
She spoke freely, that she might have no hidden 
things at this time, so that A-moos-took should 
know to whom he had given his love, that is all.”’ 

The Indian’s face brightened like the forest 
leaves when the sun emerges from the midst of 





means?’’ asked the Indian, in a soft, melancholy 
voice. ‘* His heart is troubled at her words.”’ 

** She will,” was the reply. ‘The time has 
arrived in which Little Moon must speak to her 
friend. 

** Tt is like an old legend told by an ancient to 
the children, what the good Ma-dux-kees has often 
told me. He was on the path from the Wa- 





loostook* to the sunrise, he said, when he found a 


little ehild asleep among the fern. Now it wasa 


Acadia. He leaned towards the gentle foundling 
of the Milicete ; he kissed her hand. It was the 
mute expression of his tenderness, the seal of his 
plighted faith—mute, but eloquent to her. How 
long they remained in that blissful reverie they 
could not afterwards tell, nor does it matter. The 
hunter wooed and won his beautiful bride in the 


\greenwood shade, and—we repeat it—he was 


worthy of her. 
In another moon they were united by the mar- 
riage ritual of the French Church, in accordance 


Pale-face child alone in the depths of the woods, | with the mode then prevalent among the tribes of 


where none of that people had ever been, and he 
was perplexed. 
scot gitl, who was coaxed away by the beautiful 
spirit of the Yeddon; it is so bright and fair.” | 
This he said to himself, but straightway the child 
awoke and cried, speaking in a strange tongue : 
was terribly afraid ef Ma-dux-kees. But at last | 
he quieted it with food, and took it with him, and | 
brought it to poor Sau-pa-lose, and she was glad. 

** Look you, my friend, it was a little girl, and | 
it throve well. Now, they loved it very much, 
and as they could not find out an owner for it they 
kept it fur their own, and called it ‘ Little Moon,’ 
because it was a soft gladness to their hearts. 
This is what they said.”’ 

‘*'Then my sister is not the daughter of the 
forest-people '’’ said the Indian, with a look of deep 
anxiety which he strove not to conceal; ‘ the 
blood that runs in her veins is the blood of the 
Pale-faces—is it so?”’ 

‘The Master of Life only can tell for a certain- 
ty,”’ she replied. ‘* Little Moon has many broken 
memories of things that were, but they are tangled 


it | 


* The Upper St. John. 


‘It is the pappoose of the Penob- 





Acadia, who had been converted to Christianity 
by the Jesuit fathers long before the arrival of the 
English, and wore its symbol in the form of a 
silver crucifix, which may still be seen on many 


jan Indian breast in that northern land. 


The happiness of the young couple was not in- 
terrupted by the designs of the perfidious Sac- 
capee, for he never recovered fully from the hug 
of the wounded bear, and they were told subse- 
quently that he was hung at Quebee for the mur- 
der of a brother-trader, whom he had waylaid, 
shot, and robbed of his steck of peltries. 

Three summers after their union A-moos-took 
and his wife chanced to pass through the country 
by the head waters of the Miramichi, when, some 
miles from the grave of Sau-pa-lose, they picked 
up a seal-skin capot, which Little Moon, after a 
close inspection, affirmed to be the same her Mili- 
cete father had worn when he set out upon that 
hunting excursion from which he never returned. 
A little further on, also, they came to his blanket, 
rolled up and fastened still at the ends with the 
bass-wood tump line. Continuing on, they searched 
narrowly as they went, and their sad forebodings 
soon proved true; for in a lonely place, by the 
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edge of a little stream, they found a skeleton, 
bleached and bent in a sitting posture on a dead 
tree. ‘The snow-shoes were still upon the feet 
and a bow in the hand. 

A-moos-took examined the former, and on the 
cross piece of each were rudely engraved a beaver 
and a star. 

‘* These are the marks of Ma-dux-kees,”’ said Lit- 
tle Moon ; and she turned her face away and wept. 

It was as they supposed. The poor hunter had 
thrown off his outer clothes during the heat of the 
chase, and being benighted on the trail of a moose 
had frozen to death before he could recover them. 

‘*He looks like an ancient warrior,’’ said 
A-moos-took, ina low and solemn voice ; ‘* they sit 
sleeping like him, with their shoes on their feet 
and their bows in their hands. Ma-dux-kees was 
a Milicete of the old kind, and kept to his father’s 
ways. He is in the hunting-grounds of the just.” 

Little Moon was now doubly orphaned, her 
Indian parents being both dead. Yet she did not 
repine. Another guardian had been given unto 
her, and him she followed along the path of life 
cheerfully, and with a confiding trust that failed 
not to its close. 






PART Ill. 


Tue scene was purely American. The undu- 
lating hills were covered with a small growth of 
fir and white birch, which had replaced the ancient 
forest devastated by fire many years before; for 
the surrounding country had been once wrapped 
in conflagration by the first settlers, the French, 
who, by thus destroying the timber and consuming 
the soil, assuaged the violence of their regret, and 
avenged themselves somewhat upon their enemies, 
the English, when the latter took possession of 
Acadia. 

But sweeping down from the rugged uplands 
were many sunny slopes, cleared and teeming with 
grain, while beeches and maples of an unusual 
girth fringed the skirts, and mingled their rich 
foliage with groves of oak whose infancy no white 
man had seen. And below these, on the al- 
luvial meadows that bordered a winding river, 
clumps of magnificent elms were scattered in the 
wildest and most fantastic grouping imaginable ; 
some feathered with leaves from root to crown, 
and spreading their limbs in a grand canopy over- 
head, and some dividing near the ground and 
curving outward like a triple plume. There 
were others, too, that shot up an airy, tapering 
stem, and bent over their heavily-laden branches 
in many a graceful spray-tress, drooping almost to 
the grass; a peculiarity from whence the species 
derives its name—the weeping elm. 

Over the deep velvet of the meadows the rice- 
bird, or boblincoln, fluttered to and fro, warbling 
its flute-like song on the wing; and by a thicket 
of wild roses the tiny humming-bird was seen oc- 
casionally, as it rushed up, poised itself, and shot 
from flower to flower, like a winged emerald, to 
sip their sweets. 

It was a quiet place ; no sound louder than a 
bird’s call, or the low tinkle of a cow-bell, broke 
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the drowsy silence of the fields, except at stated 
intervals during the day, when from the different 
farm-houses in the avenues and glades pealed the 
long notes of the conch-horn, calling the men to 
their meals; or when, once a week, the bell of 
the village church spread far and near throughout 
the valley the summons to prayer. 

It was one of the most favored and fertile spots 
in the province of New Brunswick, and had amply 
repaid the toil of the hardy pioneers who first 
erected their huts in its deep recesses and woke the 
forest echoes with the sound of the English axe. 

One of the principal dwellings of the straggling 
settlement was situated upon a small mound that 
rose from the interval near the river, half shaded 
by large butternut trees, the remains of an original 
grove ; and in a spacious apartment within, which 
served as a general resort, and was furnished with 
plain deal tables, a dresser, several cupboards, 
and a tall Dutch clock, a middle-aged female was 
seated beside a cradle, which she rocked with her 
foot as she plied her knitting-needles. A French 
Acadian girl, in the capacity of a servant, bustled 
about in the neighborhood of the capacious fire- 
place, intent upon some culinary process, and about 
the porch that led out into the rear of the build- 
ing several chubby-faced children were at play. 

All at once the distant notes of a bugle caught 
the good dame’s ear, and caused her to drop her 
work in her lap, and rest her head upon her hand 
in a thoughtful attitude. The air was one well- 
known to the settlers of the valley, who had most 
of them shared in the rigors of the war of inde- 
pendence, and associated itself with many a stirring 
recollection in the minds of the British loyalists, 
for such they were. 

But the strain awoke no pleasurable emotions 
in the listener, for her Jips contracted with a pain- 
ful expression, and she shed a few silent tears. 
Wafted away by the sweet music which fluctuated 
with the summer air, her thoughts carried her 
back to an early period of her life. She wasa 
gay young bride once more, and at her side stood 
one to whom she had given her troth with the 
fervor of her girl’s heart, that never dreamt of 
sorrow then, or gave a serious thought to anything 
beyond the happiness of the hour. They had 
gone hand-in-hand into the wilderness, those two, 
they had struggled through many hardships, and 
they had prospered :—but he was not with her 
now ! 

Again the scene was changed. A fair babe 
blessed the heart of the young mother, against 
which it lay; it unfolded day by day ; its little 
face was a sunbeam in their home, its voice the 
sweetest music they had ever heard. Once again 
the scene changed. There was wild agony and 
alarm, the going and coming of men in haste, 
a glare of torches in the woods, and random shots, 
and a mournful bugle-call breaking the stillness 
of the night with a foreboding wail ;—where was 
the child then ? 

Both partner and offspring had passed away 
from her like a dream, and these were only mem- 
ories. They had no connection with the present, 
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belonging as they did to an earlier and fresher 
time ; yet still she Joved them, even for their sad- 
ness. Other faces and voices were around her, 
and they were grateful to her bereaved heart; but 
they were not those of former days, therefore she 
wept. 

The retrospection of the matron was interrupted 
by the simultaneous entrance of the children before- 
mentioned, who flocked in a body to the place 
where she sat, and couched timidly behind her 
chair; when, looking to discover the cause, she 
beheld an Indian woman standing in the open 
doorway. 

‘** Come in, sister,’’ she said kindly, using the 
term of address customary with the natives, for 
she saw that the stranger hesitated. ‘* Come here 
and speak to me. Claudine, bring a chair for the 
child.” 

The domestic obeyed, and the squaw seated 
herself near the mistress of the mansion. 

She was a young creature, slender and beauti- 
fully formed, and dressed after the fashion of the 
Micmacs, in a short mantelet, a long gown of blue 
cloth, embroidered on the skirt with ribands and 
beads, and scarlet leggings similarly adorned. Her 
small feet were clothed in skin moccasins, and on 
her head she wore the pointed cloth cap peculiar 
to her tribe, which was covered with delicate rib- 
and-work, in minute lines, and edged below with 
a broad scroll-pattern in white beads. Upon her 
lap lay an infant, Jaced in a small wooden frame 
in which the Indian women carry their offspring, 
and on the floor at her side were several boxes 
made of bark, and wrought with figures in the 
colored quills of the porcupine, which she had just 
put down. 

The English woman gazed with no little curi- 
osity at this interesting girl of the forest, and 
strove to enter into conversation with her; but 
this she found somewhat difficult, as the squaw, 
though she appeared to understand what was said, 
halted frequently in her replies, and she was obliged 
to call Claudine to her assistance, who, in Acadian 
French, succeeded much better with the embar- 
rassed stranger. 

Now, while she answered the numerous inter- 
rogatories of the whites, and smiled gently when 
they caressed her babe, the thoughts of the young 
mother seemed to wander strangely, and she would 
often stop suddenly, and gaze about the apartment 
with a startled and perplexed look. The low, 
measured beat of the old clock attracted her atten- 
tion, and twice she turned her head towards the 
corner in which it stood; at length with a quick 
gesture, pointing in that direetion, she inquired,— 

** Que est-ce que ¢a?”’ 

“Une horloge, ma saur,’? said Claudine. 
** Est-ce que tu n'avais vue une horloge ?”’ 

** May be so, may be not. Certain, je ne sais 
pas,’’ was the dubious reply. 

At this moment the child in the cradle became 
restive, and the good dame commenced rocking it 
again with her foot, saying,— 


** Go to sleep, Annie dear—go to sleep my baby 
Annie.” 





The squaw passed her hand across her brow, 
and opened her eyes wide upon the speaker, who 
then observed that they were of a bright blue, in- 
stead of the dark hazel or black common to the 
aboriginal race. 

** An-nie,’”’ she repeated, with a soft and lin- 
gering cadence. ‘ You call that little pappoose 
An-nie ?”’ 

** Yes, sister, that is itsname. Don’t you think 
it a good one? But you people of the woods 
have different names for your little ones, eh?” 

** What do you call your petit enfant, sister ?”’ 
asked the French girl. ‘* See, mistress, what a 
pretty cap it has. Does it never cry ?”’ 

But the squaw, strange to say, paid no attention 
to the lively questioner, and turning to the elder 
with a plaintive expression, she observed— 

‘1 find that name very good, sister. I was 
eall An-nie too, you see. But long time, good 
many moon past. Certain that name sound very 
good to ‘Tep-ca-nu-set-sis.’’* 

The one addressed rested her busy hands on her 
knees with an impulse, and appealed abruptly to 
the servant. 

‘* What does the child say, Claudine? Ask 
her what she says. Her name Annie! There 
is some mistake—she could not mean that.’ 

Upon inquiry, however, the Indian woman still 
persisted in affirming that she had once borne the 
same appellation as the sleeping child; adding, 
moreover, that it had not been given her by the 
Indians, but by some parents from whom she had 
been separated at a very early period, before she 
knew them. ‘This, together with the girl's feat- 
ures, and the remarkable color of her eyes, ex- 
cited a violent emotion in the elder. She stared 
wistfully inte the strange face before her ; she pe- 
rused with anxious care each line of the smooth 
though embrowned features ; she mused for a time ; 
but, with a deep sigh, and shaking her head mourn- 
fully, she seemed to relinquish the conjecture, 
whatever it was, muttering to herself at the same 
time— 

‘* No, no; it was a foolish thought. She was 
bright and fair as a water-lily. The girl is well- 
favored, but tawny-skinned and less sprightly-like 
than she would have been had the Lord spared 
her until now. No, no, it is a silly mistake ; 
she is some half-caste of the borders. It never 
can be little Annie.” 

‘© Tell me,’ said the squaw, putting her child 
down against the wall and approaching the matron 
with wild earnestness, ‘‘ tell me, sister, what for 
you call that pappoose child ‘ An-nie?” Tep-ca-nu- 
set-sis have trouble very much. She feel like 
somebody what you call wrong here.”’ And as 
she spoke she put her finger significantly to her 
forehead, while large tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and her lip trembled. 

The spectators were amazed at this display, so 
unusual in one of her race, for the Indians 
ever conceal their feelings from a stranger's eye, 
and are endowed with the rare faculty of suppress- 
ing outward emotion at will. 


* Little Moon. 
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“‘ Claudine,” said the mistress, in a loud agi- 
tated voice,** run over to Leonard's, and tell Grace 
to come home quickly ; there is something strange 
about this business.’’ The servant departed on 
her errand, and the white woman buried her face 
in her hands. 

‘IT will tell you why,’’ she suddenly resumed, 
raising her head with a perturbed look, and speak- 
ing with an effort. “1 had a little girl once— 
do you understand met Well, she was called 
Annie, and we lost her. She strayed away into 
the woods one day, and from that time we have 
never heard anything of het. But that is a long 
while ago, when this was only a small clearing, 
and there were few settlers in the vale. But we 
never forgot our poor lost darling, and my step- 
daughter, who lives with me now, called her last 
little one after her. Now, in the name of the 
blessed Redeemer, Indian girl, why do you ask me 
this, and why do you weep?” 

** Tep-ca-nu-set-sis can't tell,’ replied the 
squaw ; ‘‘ouly she think she live one time ina 
place all same like this. She remember a hor- 
loge, what you call, like yonder, what speak the 
time. She no have strong memory, you see, but 
certain she not say wrong. She think, maybe, 
she all same as little An-nie; it make her heart 
sorry, sister, very sorry.’ 

** Heaven grant me thy support in this hour !”’ 
ejaculated her companion, in broken accents, as 
sh® turned pale and sank back in her seat. 
** Grace ! Grace !"’ she added, as the individual so 
named hastily entered the house, *‘ look into this 
child's face, and tell me what you think. She 
says her name is Annie, and that—she is our lost 
girl!” 

** You are my sister, Grace ; I know you very 
well,’’ said the Indian; and with an assured and 
serious air she went directly up and confronted the 
new-comer. 

‘“‘ Speak, Grace, speak!’’ reiterated the elder, 
in a faint voice. 

** As I hope for mercy I believe it is all true,” 
replied the step-daughter, with slow emphasis, 
afier a searching scrutiny into the lineaments of 
the stranger. ‘* There are little Annie’s eyes and 
forehead: I should know them if I lived a thou- 
sand years. Oh, mother, mother, what does it all 
mean ?”’ 

“That God has brought a miracle to pass-— 
that the lost one is restored,’’ faltered the latter. 
“Come, girl ; come, Annie—poor wanderer !—to 
your mother’s arms !”’ 

Then that dark stranger uttered a wild ery, and 
sank iu the embrace of her parent. 

It was an affecting scene. Grace and Claudine 
wept, and when, alarmed at length, they unwound 
the arms of the mother and child, they found that 
both were insensible. 

With a strange eagerness, and alternate smiles 
and tears, the poor stranger (now no longer such) 
told her moving story to the circle of listeners, 
who gathered round her as soon as she recovered 
from that temporary trance: for the different rel- 


atives of the family came flocking in, upon the 
first notice of the extraordinary event that had oc- 
curred ; mingling in her narrative English, French, 
and Indian expressions, in a manner difficult to 
comprehend. Enough was gathered, however, to 
satisfy those present as to her identity with the 
child who had strayed into the forest from that 
very spot twenty-one years before, and who was 
believed by every one to have perished for want 
of food. She was like one come back to them 
from a sojourn in some distant world, the gentle 
girl; her ideas, habits, and appearance were all so 
different to those of what is termed civilization. 
Yet she was frank and innocent in her soul as the 
fair child they remembered so well. She told 
them she was married now, and that her husband 
would soon arrive, as he had only gone to barter 
some peltries with a trader in the village. She 
brought her babe—a patient-looking, dark-eyed 
boy—and held it for her mother to kiss, and to 
each of her new-found relatives, and the face of 
the simple nursling of the wild beamed with trans 
port as she spoke to it in the sweet Indian tongue. 

Many a rugged face was turned aside, and more 
than one fair bystander’s eyes filled with involun- 
tary tears at the sight. And this was Annie 
Dacre !—the pet of the family, the first-born of 
the settlement, the mother of an Indian child ! 

The inveterate prejudices of race which at that 
period, and ever among the English of the New 
World, opposed an alliance with the natives, was 
not expressed in other than a few rueful glances 
and half-smothered sighs ; had it been, it might 
have turned the cup of happiness, which now over- 
flowed for the restored one, to bitterness indeed, 
and infiieted upon that pure heart a most cruel 
wound. 

‘*Come hither, daughter,’’ said her mother, 
placing a small stool at herside. ‘* This is your 
own little seat ; your brother Leonard made it for 
you long, long ago. 1 would see you as you 
were then, our own Annie. Sit thee down here. 
I cannot skip over so many years all at once ; I 
have always thought of you as a child, and now 
you are a woman grown.” 

And she removed the beaded agwasun, or 
squaw’s hood, laid the head of the wanderer in her 
lap, and stroked her long silky hair caressingly 
with her hand. 

Suddenly the object of her tender regard ap- 
peared to listen; she raised her head, she sprang 
up with a glad exclamation, ‘* Wetch-gu-yet !”’ 
(‘* He comes !’’) and bounded to the door. 

They followed her with their eyes. A tall, 
stately Indian darkened the entrance, and their 
Annie was talking rapidly to him in his own 
tongue. He stalked in, that red hunter, with the 
air of a sovereign. He gazed, with a face per- 
plexed but grave, first at the speaker and then at 
the assembled throng. He placed the stock of 
his gun deliberately upon the floor, and crossed his 
hands on the muzzle. He listened attentively to 
her words. ‘There was an atmosphere of freedom 





about the Indian as he stood in his unembarrassed 
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posture, with his plumed head bent slightly down, | river that wound along the alluvial tract; it was 


and atinge of melancholy in his noble counte- | still the same. 


nance, not unmixed with pride. It might be that 
he, too, felt some scruple at the idea of an alliance 
with the strangers, for they were English—those 
haughty pale-faces, who had never mingled either 
in blood or social fellowship with his people; it 
might be that he detected some hostile or ungra- 
cious sentiment in the faces before him; but he 
took up his gun, as his wife ceased, and observing 
composedly to her in Indian, ** Littke Moon ean 
stay with them if she chooses, but this is not 
A-moos-took’s home,’’ turned towards the door. 

Annie seemed suddenly converted into stone, 
and stood with lips apart and her eyes dilated upon 
the speaker. In the flush of her new-born raptures 
she had never anticipated this. Carried away by 
a discovery that unfolded to her such a world of 
sunny prospects, she imagined, simple one, that 
her partner would participate equally in the happi- 
ness it brought; for, in the boundless generosity 
of her heart, she had not conceived the difference 
in their relative positions with respect to her white 
friends, but in an instant it was all made apparent 
to her by his last words. Her husband was a 
stranger there—an unwelcome one, perhaps. He 
was right; that was no home for him, whatever it 
might be to her. The dream was very sweet; it 
caused her faithful heart a mighty pang to relin- 
quish it, but it was gone. Without a word, and 
very sadly, she took up her infant, gathered her 
boxes from the floor, imprinted a kiss upon her 
mother’s cheek, and ere they became conscious of 
her intention departed with her husband. 

They followed after, aud endeavored by every 
means of persuasion to win her back, but without 
success ; and all that she would concede to the 
entreaties and prayers of her relatives was the 
promise of a speedy return. Then they lost sight 
of her among the trees of the adjacent forest. 

Early the next morning the matron was seated 
again with her knitting, but alone and in her sleep- 
ing-room, when a soft voice said,— 

‘* Mother, An-nie is come.” 

It was her child. She had stolen in noiselessly, 
and seated herself by her side. 

** A-moos-took say, ‘ Go to your mother, so she 
may he glad.’ My mother will love A-moos-took 
too, for he is good.”’ And as she spoke she laid 
her head gently in her parent’s lap, and drew the 
arm of the latter around her. 

An hour later, the mother and child pursued 
the path leading to the grave-yard of the village. 
As they went along Annie tried in vain to recog- 
nize the features of her birthplace; everything 
was changed. The trees and stumps had disap- 
peared in many places, even to the summit of the 
hills ; rail fences partitioned off the different farms ; 
rows of Lombardy poplars stood in the green lanes ; 
and numerous habitations bordered ona great high- 
road that led through the centre of the vale, among 
which could be distinguished the spire of a distant 
church. There was but one element of the land- 
scape that reminded her of her childhood—the 


lu every other respect the hand 


_of progress had entirely altered the original aspect 
| 


| of the settlement. 
| They stood at length within the small enclosure 


‘sacred to the dead; but among the crowd of 
| picketed graves Annie was bewildered, and stopping 
abruptly, she asked her mother in a subdued voice 
if there were not once only two graves there ? and 
when the latter answered in the affirmative, she 
,said that she thought so; and followed on until 
|she was brought to a retired spot, where, among 
| some cedars, and surrounded by white palings, a 
| head-board appeared which contained the follow- 
| ing :— 

Jacon Dacre, Esq’. 

|One of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, and 
formerly Cap'. in the King’s Orange Rangers. 
| The deceased came to New Brunswick with the 
Loyalists, at the close of the rebellion in the Amer- 
ican Provinces, in the year of our Lord 1784, and 
was the first settler in this valley; in which he 
| died, universally regretted. He taught his children 
| to fear God and honor the king. 


| ‘This is where your father lies, my love,” 
said the widow. ‘* He never held up his head after 
the day you left us, and your name was the last 
word he ever spoke ; you were his dearest 
child.” 

** Annie will come and talk to her father,’’ 
returned the latter, softly, wiping her tears away 
with the lappet of her Indian dress. ‘* She has 
been away from him very Jong time. She will 
come often, mother. It’s all she can do now.” 

And she kept her word ; for often in after years 
the villagers, as they passed by the burial place, 
would observe an Indian woman kneeling by a 
grave, and they went on without disturbing her— 
they knew that it was Annie Dacre holding, as 
she termed it, *‘ a talk with her father.”’ 

After a time, A-moos-took, for his wife’s sake, 
overcame his repugnance, and began to mix soci- 
ably with his English connections ; and in justice 
it must be confessed that the latter did everything 
they could to make him forget those distinctions 
of race which, at their first meeting, had kept him 
aloof, and presented a bar to cordial intercourse 
between them. But the Miemac no sooner felt 
that he had established a relationship of kindness 
with the strangers, than he threw off his reserve 
altogether, and smoked his stone calumet at their 
respective firesides in token of accepted friendship. 
From that moment he was as one of themselves. 

Annie visited her mother daily, and speedily 
won the hearts of her kindred by her child-like 
simplicity and affection; and when the summer 
was over she took possession of a chamber in the 
house appropriated to her use, and together with 
her husband remained with them while the snow 
lasted: but as soon as the spring-freshets were 
fallen, and the butternut trees in their first leaf, 
they were off again, like a pair of birds, to their 
old forest-haunts. 





The good folks of the vale found it quite im- 
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possible to eradicate the tastes which the Indian 
foundling had acquired among those with whom a 
singular destiny had thrown her for so many years ; 
and finally they desisted from all attempt to wean 
her from them, though it grieved them sorely that 
one so reputably born should betake herself to such 
outlandish and unchristian-like ways. 

But, after all, this was a mere matter of opinion ; 
and as for Annie, she often laughed when they 
spoke to heron the subject, and could never be made 
to understand that it was wrong to pursue the free, 
roving kind of life to which she was accustomed. 
She told them that she was quite happy and con- 
tented to remain an Indian, and that if they pitied 
her, she often felt pity for them ; obliged as they 
were to remain tied to that doleful place, when 
she was away enjoying herself among the sun- 
beams and leaves. But she never failed to assure 
them that, although fur many reasons she could 
not comply with their wishes in that one thing, 
she did not love them the less, for, next to A-moos- 
took and her pappoose boy, she thought of them the 
most, and as long as she lived would spend her 
winters with her dear mother and them. 

Never unto her dying day was she guilty of 
injustice to any human being; and she led a 
blameless life, free alike from indolence and pre- 
tence. The misfortunes of her youth had not 
degraded her. She waslikea flower transplanted 
in a wild soil that had restored the primeval type ; 
a hostage given back to Nature, who had removed 
the conventional bias and reclaimed her child. 

Time, who never stays his wing for aught be- 
neath the sun, flew on apace with the tide of human 
affairs. Many harvests were gathered in from the 
fields of Dacre vale, and many more log-cabins and 
substantial farm-houses were scattered over the 
broad meadows, or ensconced in the glades. Knots 
of children also might be seen every morning and 
evening threading the green lanes on their way to 
and from the village school ; and the mounds were 
gathered thicker than ever in the silent hamlet of 
the dead. You could trace the names of several 
old veterans of the wars upon its rade memorial- 
boards, telling of their loyalty and their faith ; and 
beside her partner’s that of Annie Dacre, the mother 
of her whose strange story we have brought to a 
close. 

She had fallen into her last sleep tranquilly, 
and full of years, in the arms of her beloved child ; 
and, before her death, furmally bequeathed the 
homestead property to her grandson, who at her 
desire had been re-baptized by the chaplain then 
Officiating in the vale, and received the name of 
Jacob Dacre, in addition to that which his Indian 
parent had given him at his birth. 

The nursling that swung in his little cradle 
among the forest boughs was educated under the 
auspices of his English relatives, and he well re- 
warded their pains. He was a fine, bold boy, 
somewhat given to hunting for a tiller of the 
ground, but full of energy and enthusiasm, and 
withal, a stanch champion of Indian rights. In- 
deed, the latter propensity brought him into colli- 


sion with his neighbors whenever the last—regard- 
ing possession as nine tenths of the law—would 
drive off their land any stray aborigine who ven- 
tured to cut a stick or pitch his camp within the 
surveyor’s lines. 

It would have done one’s heart good then, to see 
how the boy’s eyes flashed, and to hear him talk 
about ‘‘ the Great Spirit,’’ and ‘* the inheritance of 
his fathers,”’ and ‘‘ the grasping selfishness of the 
pale-faces."’ But though they listened to his elo- 
quent vindications of the original possessors of the 
soil, they could not be made to understand or ad- 
mit the justice of the appeal; or, if they did, it 
had no influence on their acts ; so that it amounted 
to the same thing in the end. 

It was seldom now that the native intruded 
himself in what was once a favorite resort, for the 
game had long been driven over the hills, and the 
fishing was monopolized by the strangers; but 
whenever a solitary canoe descended the Trout 
Stream, it was sure to rest for a time by Jacob 
Dacre’s farm, while its inmates smoked a friendly 
pipe with the son of A-moos-took the Micmac. 
And in times of scarcity. or during the winter, 
many a poor outcast found that shelter by the 
hearth of Annie’s child, which might not have 
been accorded to him so freely elsewhere ; and 
soothed by its good cheer, he reflected less bitter- 
ly, perchance, on the change in his lot caused by 
the coming of the whites. 

It was a sort of sacred council-ground, that 
hospitable abode, where the Micmac and Milicete 
could bury their old differences, and take each 
other's hand with that of their pale-face brother, 
and be friends. And there, too, the tribes could 
converse without resorting to the crabbed medium 
of a foreign tongue ; for the two dialects of Acadia 
were familiar to the household, and they often 
used, from preference, the expressive and beautiful 
accents which Annie had learned from her Micmac 
mother. 

And when, in the natural course of events, the 
parents became too old to continue their wander- 
ings, they took up their stations permanently in 
the snug dwelling of their son, who then wrote 
the initials M. P. P. after his name; he having 
been chosen some years before to represent his 
county in the legislative assembly of the province, 
an office which he held long and honorably—no 
very rare thing in those days. 

‘*The old times are coming back, I reckon,”’ 
observed a white-haired loyalist, as he tottered 
along on his crutch one Sabbath morning, and 
pointed to the residence of the Dacres, where a 
‘** bran-new”’ union-jack floated most majestically 
above the butternut trees. ‘‘ I have not seen the 
like since the week afore the old squire lost his 
daughter Annie. ‘That grandson of his is a true 
Briton, 1°11 be sworn, for all his Ingin blood. It 
warms my old heart, it does. God bless the 
flag !’’ 

We will echo the sentiment— God bless the flag ! 
and long may it wave supreme over the broad do- 





main where the loyalists planted their homes. 














CAMPBELL VS. DENMAN.—ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 


CAMPBELL US. DENMAN. 


Assassination is of various kinds: the vulgar 
assassin drives a blade or a bullet into his victim ; 
another administers a dose of arsenic; we have 
heard of a man who used to dispose of his succes- 
sive wives by tickling the soles of their feet; but 
one mode singularly safe is to compass the death 
that you desire simply by telling the man that he 
is dying. If you persevere long enough, he will 
not only believe you, but will at last yield to the 
fascination and fulfil your prediction. Lord Den- 
man stands in the way of Lord Campbell's eleva- 
tion to the summit of the common law: para- 
graphs are put forth successively in ministerial 
newspapers announcing that Lord Denman is zbout 
to retire, or has retired, on account of irresistible 
infirmities : these statements are baseless, and are 
duly contradicted or retracted; but they are kept 
up with a steady pertinacity that indicates a settled 
purpose and the clear conception of a specific result. 

Lord Denman was appointed chief justice of 
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his learned friend in the language of the wife to 
her venerable life-companion— 


John Anderson, my joe, John, 
We 've climbed the hill thegither, 
And mony a cantie day, John, 
We've had wi’ ane anither. 


Now we maun totter down, John ; 
But hand in hand we ’ll go 

And rest thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, my joe. 


** John Anderson,’’ however, did not push his 
wife into the resting place and marry again. 

The Morning Post asks what becomes of the 
rights of Sir John Jervis, as attorney-general for 
the time being, to enjoy the reversion of any high 
judicial office falling vacant during his term of 
service’ When Sir John Campbell was attorney- 
general, he bartered his ex-officio right for party 
advantages and the peerage conferred on his wife ; 
but the compromise was deemed to have betrayed 
the prescriptive rights of the bar: the Post asks 
whether Sir John Jervis is going to repeat that com- 





the Queen’s Bench in 1832; he has filled the post | promise, and so to renew the precedent against the 
for nearly eighteen years ; and being seventy years | prescriptive right of his profession? But what are 
of age, he might well claim to retire on the score | professional rights to the large soul of Plain John? 
of years and service. Were that so, room might| We might further ask, what is to become of 
be made for a younger man, with a probability of | the greatest interest at stake in this affair? Some 
his running a similar career of judicial utility. | journals are subserving Lord Campbell’s interest ; 
But one does not see what would be gained by | others chivalrously defend the interests of Lord 
substituting Lord Campbell, who is a year older | Denman; and the Post is not alone in vindicating 
than Lord Denman the aged. It is hinted that | the claims of Sir John Jervis: but one important 
Lord Campbell is in very vigorous condition ; but | interest is forgotten—that of the public. As 
how long is that to last, at the age of seventy-one? | against that, the prescriptive right of the attorney- 
Is it to be expected that Lord Campbell is to oe- | general is a small matter. The public has a right 
cupy the bench for eighteen years, or even ten? | to demand that those in whom the appointment lies 
or is he only to occupy it as long as he did the | shall, in the first regard, choose a thoroughly fit 
Irish chancellorship? Besides, if he were once | man—a man whose abilities are proved, but whose 
in that envied post, who is to secure him against | years are not so great as to preclude the probabil- 
the same process of paragraphing, and what in-|ity that he could long sustain the office. There 
surance-office would grant a policy ona life under- | might possibly be reasons shown, why the sub- 








going that operation? Elevate Lord Campbell to 
be the butt for the shafts of envy, and there is no 
reason why Sir John Jervis should not publish 
some bulky biography to attest the agility of his 
mind—-the volumes to have an accompaniment ob- 
ligato of paragraphs pointed at Lord Campbell’s 
vitality: and why should not such a process re- 
duce him to a garden-chair? To follow up the 
retirement of Lord Denman by the appointment of 
his senior, would be importing the Romish prac- 
tice of perpetually staving off the effective election 
of a Pope by electing the one whose age gave the 
greatest probability of a speedy opportunity to re- 
vise the choice. An aspiring attorney-general 
will imitate the often-quoted example of the car- 
dinal, and feign the infirmities of years, mounting 
a needless garden-chair as the vehicle for riding 
on to the bench. 
retain the bench, is not Lord Campbell too old to 
ascend it? If the chief justice is superannuated, 
being the junior of his rival, is not the aspirant 
plusquam-superannuated ? 





If Lord Denman is too old to 


At least he is the con- 
temporary of the aged judge; who might address 


stitution of a man in vigor of life for a venerable 

| judge whose years merit repose would conduce to 
'the public advantage ; but we do not see how that 
lean be furthered by ousting Lord Denman to cap 
|the series of abnormal promotions conferred on 
| Lord Campbell by the party to which he is so 
|servile—hurrying an aged judge from his seat 
that it may be given to a more aged judge, lest 
the gift should come too late for that immortal old 
child of fortune. Of all offices, the judicial is the 
one which it is most indecent to prostitute to the 
purposes of party remuneration or individual rapac- 
ity. — Spectator, 9 Feb. 





ANNEXATION OF CANADA. 


WE notice that those papers in Canada that favor 
annexation, are opposed to the enactment by Con- 
gress of any measure of commercial reciprocity 
between the United States and the Canadas, mainly 
upon the ground that the establishment of such re- 
ciprocity would be beneficial to the Canadas, and 
thereby tend to allay irritation and disaffection, and 
thus postpone annexation. These apprehensions 
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may be to some extent correct; but in the mean- 
time will anything be permanently lost to the cause 
of annexation by facilitating and increasing the 
intercomimunication of our citizens and the Canadian 
colonists, by enlargening their intercommercial re- 
lations and multiplying and strengthening the 
bonds of interest? Is it not rather the true policy 
of the friends of annexation to give their support 
to al! measures tending to assimilate the people of 
both countries, by increasing their business rela- 
tious, and by creating a community of interest! 
We think that these questions admit of but one 
answer—and that answer would pronounce opposi- 
tion to measures of the character intimated, as 
most unwise and impolitic. By denying all relief, 
the people of Canada might be exasperated into 
tebellion, but it is not by a violent and forcible dis- 
ruption that they should desire to separate from the 
mother country, and it is not when thus offering 
themselves to our embrace that they should be the 
most welcome. 

Time is working constantly and surely for them. 
It is bringing wisdom to the home government, and 
compelling it to adept a policy of increased and 
constantly increasing liberality towards the colo- 
nies, and constraining it to loosen, one by one, 
their bonds of dependence, and to add to the powers 
of the colonial governments, and enlarge the political 
rights and privileges of the colonists. Indeed, the 
policy of the home government is declared to be, 
to train all the colonies for a state of guas? independ- 
ence, with an almost certain knowledge that such 
policy must, in some of them, ultimately lead to a 
severance of jurisdiction. We know, however, 
that Great Britain would permit no such severance 
so long as any respectable number of the colonists 
should desire to continue their connection, and 
maintain their allegiance ; yet there is reason to 
believe, that when the desire to separate shall ap- 
proach unanimity, she will oppose no serious 
obstacle, but yield with a grace that shall seeure 
the good will of those who may thus withdraw 
froin her protection. But it is very apparent that 
Canada is not now in this state—it is even doubtful 
whether the anti-annexationists are not in a ma- 
jority. ‘Those who are in favor of the measure, 
and those who are opposed to it, are in a state of 
bitter hostility; and the part of wisdom, so far as 
the friends of annexation are concerned, is to enact 
such laws as shall promote intercommunication, 
and leave the work of annexation to the good effects 
of these laws, aided by the soothing operation of 
tune. ‘The greater the amount of restriction re- 
moved from this intercourse, the better; and we 
should much regret to see a bill pass Congress, 
in aid of a more free intercourse with the Canadas, 
that was uot based upon a concession, on the part 
of Great Britain, of a free right to our vessels to 
navigate the St. Lawrence. ‘This is a measure of 





great importance to those of our citizens bordering 
on the great lakes, and should be introduced, as a | 
condition precedent to the taking effect of any re- | 
ciprocity bill that may be enacted. But if even | 
this shall be denied, our present policy, and the 
policy of Canadian annexationists, is to remoye all 
such other obstacles to a free commercial inter- 
course, as can be, at this time, effected. Those 
who in Canada are now most violent for annexation, 
are those who are smarting under political wrongs, 
and indignant at an assumed neglect of their inter- 
ests, by both the colonial and the home government, 
and their desire for annexation partakes of the 
character of revenge. Annexation, with them, is 
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a measure of retaliation. This, with increased 
commercial intercourse, will change from a feel- 
ing of passion to a principle of interest, and 
what is now an impulse, will resolve itself into a 
settled conviction, based upon considerations of 
permanent advantage. They will not then seek a 
connection with us to escape from indignities and 
wrongs, but for benefits which experience will have 
taught them to expect from it.—N. Y. Courier, 25 
March. 





RAQUETTE RIVER.—THE NORTHERN WILDER- 
NESS OF NEW YORK. 


Amone the acts which have been before the leg- 
islature the present session, is one which passed 
the Senate on Monday, by a vote of twenty-two to 
one, to improve the navigation of the Raquette 
river. ‘The discussion and reports upon the proj- 
ect, in the legislature, have called public attention 
to an interesting region of the state. 

The Raguette river rises in Hamilton county, 
and flows northward throuch the counties of Frank- 
lin and St. Lawrence, and empties into the river 
St. Lawrence, opposite the island of Cornwall, in 
Canada. It is 145 miles in length, and takes its 
source in Raquette Lake, which is twelve miles 
long, and from 25 feet to 100 feet deep. A chain 
of lakes, including Forked Lake, Long Lake, 
(fifteen miles in length,) Big and Little Tupper 
Lakes, and the Eckford Lakes, constitute its 
source. 

This river rises in, and, for the most part, trav- 
erses a region which is almost unknown to the people 
of the state; and yet, which is full of beauty, stored 
with mineral wealth, and capable of agricultural 
development. It is an elevated plateau of ten thou- 
sand square miles, including nearly all the counties 
of Essex, Hamilton, and Warren, and parts of St. 
Lawrence, Clinton, Franklin, and Herkimer. It 
is larger than Vermont, and is about one fifth of 
the whole state of New York. Some hundreds of 
years ago it was a great thoroughfare for the 
liadians, who followed the valley of the river from 
the Canadas to the upper source of the Hudson. 
At this time, it is infinitely more desolate than be- 
fore the white man reached the continent. A few 
hunters or trappers wander over it. Occasionally 
a tourist finds his way among the mountains and 
lakes, and gives incomprehensible sketches of its 
romantic scenery. But the region is as little known 
as the Rocky Mountains. 

The land, though elevated some sixteen hundred 
feet above tide water, is represented to be as capa- 
ble of production as that of Vermont and Northern 
New England. Professor Emmons, speaking of 
Hamilton county, which is in the centre and at the 
highest elevation of the plateau, says : 

** In the main the county resembles the mountain- 
ous districts of New England, and, like these, pro- 
duces the same intermixture of forest trees, and has 
about the same adaptation for the production of the 
different kinds of grain, as wheat, rye, oats, peas, 
and barley, together with fine crops of potatoes. 
From the observation of persons who have been 
residents of the county for a number of years, it 
appears that the seasons are much the same, as it 
regards heat and cold, the length of the summer, 
&c., as the mountainous parts of New England.”’ 

Its present wealth consists in the lumber of its 
immense forests. ‘The bill which has passed the 
legisiature, appropriates $10,000 to improve the 
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“log navigation”’ of the river. On the shallow 
streams are falls or shoots, which at present inter- 
rupt even this kind of navigation. On the Saranac 
river, the lumermen roll their logs into the stream 
and wait for the spring freshets to float them to Lake 
Champlain, making a large and lucrative trade ; 
and it is believed that this improvement will create 
equally great resources for commerce. ‘The Og- 
densburgh railroad will carry the lumber to Lake 
Champlain, and thence to Boston, or to Albany. 
It was represented to the committee of the Assembly, 
by lumberers, that parties now stand ready to put 
into the river 10,000,000 feet of lumber the com- 
ing season. 

Anappropriation of like character for the improve- 
ment of the Moose river was before the legislature, 
but failed in the Assembly, on the representation 
that the state treasury was in shallows, and that its 
necessities overruled all others. ‘The Moose river 
runs into the Black river, and thence to Lake 
Ontario. A distance of only seventy-four chains 
separates the navigable waters of the Moose and 
Raquette. Between the latter and Saranac Lake, 
which empties through the river of that namé into 
Lake Champlain, the distance is only a mile, and 
the difference of level only twenty-five feet. ‘These 
three systems of water, it is believed, ean be easily 
connected, and the whole made capable of datteau 
navigation. 

The state is itself a large proprietor of the lands, 
which are thrown on its hatids, by those who, after 
purchasing and holding for years, became wearied 
of paying taxes upon their inaccessible and un- 
saleable possessions.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


From the Spectator, 23 Feb. 
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Harpsuip, and even repeated failure, do not damp 
the ardor of our officers in competing for the com- 
mand of ships sent to the Arctic regions in search 
of Sir John Franklin's party: a feeling which 
strikingly contrasts with the expression among lit- 
erary commentators, that the ‘+ utility’? of these 
expeditions has been exhausted. How is it, then, 
that we all of us sympathize so heartily with the 
wish of naval officers for the enployment? Captain 
William Peel, son of the most eminent statesman 
amongst us—a young officer whose future career 
basks under the sun of influence—he is one of the 
most cager to brave the ** useless’’ hardships of the 
north. 

Ay, you will say, in search of Sir John Franklin 
—it is a benevolent and brotherly zeal to succor 
the helpless. A most noble and sufficient motive. 
But that is not all; for when have officers failed 
for these ‘* useless’’ expeditions, or men either, 
though there was no lost company to seek ? 

Then it is the love of distinetion, or even the less 
exalted hope of promotion and higher pay? Strong 
motives too—suflicient, perhaps, to seud men out; 
but clearly not sufficient to animate the fine spirit 
which has characterized all these expeditions. Noth- 
ing can be more admirable than the unpretending, 
steadfast, good heart which those men have kept 
up, by sea aud Jand. ‘The disregard of danger, the 
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brotherly care for each other, the unqualified devo- 
tion to the common object, bespeak some one over- 
ruling and alading spirit. Only more admirable is 
the sublime candor with which men like Franklin 
and Richardson and Back confess the weaknesses 
that they felt—the captious temper engendered 
amongst them at one time by the extreme of starva- 
tion and despondency ; points at which human nature 
felt its endurance strained to the uttermost, but yet 
did not give way. ‘The same spirit continues down 
to this very hour; we see it in latest narratives 
from Kotzebue’s Straits ; we see it in this pressure 
of officers to obtain commands in the new expedition 
through Lancaster Sound. 

The greatest discoveries of science have not been 
made by those seeking tangible profit. When Lord 
Worcester sat dreaming over the tea-kettle, he was 
not thinking of railway dividends ; Newton did not 
tryto make a market of the principle of gravitation ; 
Harvey proclaimed the circulation of the blood to 
his own detriment; Galileo might have been silent 
had not a sforge stronger than lucre or ambition 
forced forth his words ; James Clark Ross did not 
expect to sell the magnetic pole when he had found 
it; nor did Lord Rosse hope to extract some mer- 
chantable substance when his great telescope solved 
the nebula of Orion. A Humboldt works at sci- 
ence, not for Jucre, not solely, or even chiefly, for 
the hope of material benefit to his species irrespec- 
tively of present or individual gain, but for the love 
of knowing this glorious creation of which we are 
part. A Humboldt is foreed onward by the divine 
instinct which makes these types of humanity in- 
cessantly struggle to develop the powers of hu- 
manity ; not to fashion some petty trading detail of 
artificial life, but tu satisfy the primordial desires of 
man, inspired with the desire to know, to love, and 
to propagate good. 

We extend our knowledge, and within the ex- 
tended sphere we become wiser, more powerful, 
better. It is not given to us, with foreknowledge, 
to pluck ultimate or specific results from the hidden 
storehouse of nature: the high spirits amongst us 
go on seeking ; and the humbler spirits, following 
in their track, pick up the gems and fruits left be- 
hind in the upturned ground. ‘Those who demand 
tangible utility in all human enterprise would have 
no geologists but miners. ‘They would then simply 
expunge the great van-leaders of civilization. 

It is this spirit of enterprise and onward action 
which animates our Arctic adventurers ; and who 
shall say what ‘ utility’? even may not lurk in re- 
newed observations of the magnetic pole, of the 
not understood aurora, of the march of the seasons, 
in that unfamiliar extremity of the globe? 

But these adventures also, are amongst the few 
which remain to us, fitting with the peaceful char- 
acter of the times, which test the hardihood of our 
seamen. ‘These seamen desire to be tested, and 
they are ; and yet they still covet the trial of their 
strength in heart and limb. It is a noble and whole- 
some desire ; it helps to maintain the high character 
of our navy ; it furnishes the occasion for indulging 
the spirit of adventure which animates all true 
chivalry. Arctic expeditions are the knighterrantry 
of our day; and it is an ignoble ignorance which 
can only name knighterrantry with a sneer. 
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